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ARE YOUR PICKER APRONS THE WEAK LINKS IN YOUR PRODUCTION CHAIN? 


Picker Aprons perform a most important function in the operation 
of Picking Machinery. If they are of poor quality, or are improperly 
constructed, they become weak links in your production chain, and 
‘troublesome delays and imperfect yarn invariably follow 


Our Picker Aprons are made of the highest grade materials and the 
assembling is performed by mechanics skilled in this exacting work. 
That’s why they have established an enviable reputation for. perform- 
ance and long life in leading mills from Virginia to Texas. 


LAST LONGER AND ee FOR STANDARD PICKERS ° 
DO THE JOB BETTER | FROM 
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REMOVE 
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ALKALINE | 


TIME WITH “BICARB” 


BICARBONATE: —— 
ACID: —— 


A NEW MATHIESON DEVELOPM ENT Removal of caustic with bicarbonate is applied (1) 


after scouring on continuous boil-off machines, (2) 


a Ae ; after scouring in jigs, (3) after warp mercerizing of 
Eliminating acid’s disadvantages, bicarbonate of yarn, (4) after skein mercerizing of yarn, (5) is 
soda effectively removes caustic by changing it into mercerizing of piece goods, (6) after kier boiling, 
sodium carbonate or soda ash. and (7) after alkaline steaming, particularly caustic 

Originated and commercially developed by steaming, in the new continuous scouring and bleach- 
Mathieson Research, this new process achieves de- ine poeree 


cided advantages over customary acid neutralization: commie cut Technical Seal in 


e acid resistant equipment not required. gard to adapting this new Mathieson development to 
your particular operations. Write for further infor- 
no health or other hazards involved. mation 


© production speeded by elimination of additional 
steps necessitated by acid process. 


e careful chemical control unnecessary. 


e goods are washed in hot water and treated in hot 
bicarbonate bath, which makes them whiter, softer 
and highly absorbent. 


athieson 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.) 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. — 
CAUSTIC SODA ...SODA ASH... BICARBONATE OF SODA... LIQUID CHLORINE... BLEACHING POWDER... | 
AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS &@ AQUA ...HTH PRODUCTS ... FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS .. . SYNTHETIC SALT 
EARBONIC GAS .. . SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS ... SODIUM 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Subscription $1.40 per year in 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under Act of Congress, Mareh 2. 1897. 
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A Complele Financial Service 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE. NEW YORE 
EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET. BOSTON, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM. NORTH CAROLINA 
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WETTING 


Thoroughness and Time are factors in determining 
the potency of a wetting out agent. An efficient agent, 
such as Phi)-Sol, produces almost instant wetting 
and penetration of liquids into material exposed to 
its solution. Phi<P-Sol produces a uniformity of - 
apphcation and distribution of the liquor into even 
the most compact bundles of yarns or fabrics. Level 
dyeing, sizing and finishing applications are obtained 


: | efhciently and economically from Phi4P-Sol solutions. 


Your inguifies are solicited 


OIL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY,N. J. 
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Clean—Fresh—Circulated Air with the evaporative cooling effect 
that always makes the sea invigorating, is the basic principle of A 
nature followed in the latest Bahnson developments of Industrial g 
Air Conditioning Systems. 2 


} Worker Comfort air conditioning can be obtained in a practical bd . 
and economical manner by unitary or central station Bahnson 4 68° 
Systems that are both flexible in operation and application, and 
simple in design. 


Pioneers in the unit duct system of air distribution, Bahnson 
Engineers are solving industrial air conditioning problems relat- 
ing to hygroscopic materials, static electricity and atmospheric 
dirt, with particular emphasis on human comfort... for priority 
and postwar installations. The above thermometers illustrate 


a hypothetical condition to show 


temperature ranges on a hot day 


Bahnson Industrial Air Conditioning Systems include all types of A-OUThOE VERPERATURE. 

humidifying, evaporative cooling, refrigeration air filtering, heat- MILL WITHOUT AIR-CONDITION- 
ing, and dehumidifying, singularly or in any combination... all C-INSIDE TEMPERATURE WITH 


BAHNSON AIR - CONDITIONING. 


automatically controlled. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 


886 DREwry ST. $3 WoRTH St. 703 EMBREE CRESCENT 976 W. 6TH ST. W. Jd. WESTAWAY Co., LTD. 
ATLANTA, GA. New Yor« CiTy WESTFIELD, N. J. Los ANGELES, CAL. HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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of shuttles that will be alike in 
measurements and in accurate settings of © 
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Draper Corporatio 
Hopedale Massachusetts ' 
f f Shuttles in Ameri 7° 
Largest Manutacturers ot Shuttles in America i 
In One of These Buildings the First Northrop Loom Soe 
Was Designed and Built oe 
“BE We have designed and mad diff 
e have designed and made 10,975 ditterent; 
kinds of Draper shuttles. More than 3,000 of 
them are currently being sold. 
Draper shuttles are built to order from the mill. 
Every one is custom-made. 
Every one is precision-made—built with 
The Draper shuttle department is modern in every 
1 Back of them is our research department, striving * 
| | always for something better to meet new conditionss 
«a 
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jority of All Shuttl 
Q A Large Majority o uttles 
. Used in the United States 
| Are Draper Products | 
Hopedale ~ 
and Fittings 
| 
4 Today's Product—High Speed Automatic Looms for Repairs 4 
and Loom Supplies 
\ tat TRADE MARK 
a REG.U.S. PAT OFF 
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THAT CAN 


Precise wind or lay. 


Ball bearing spindles and 
drive shaft standard on 
Model 77; optional on 
Model 40. 


Spindles driven by individ- 
ual quarter-turn belts. 


Today's requirements include a far The Foster Model 40 and Model 77 
greater poundage of coarse yarns and __ precise winders for cones and tubes 
plies. Mills everywhere handling these have proved they can do both econom- 
yarns must be equipped with winders ically and consistently. Year in and 
that can “take it” AND simultaneous- _ year out they operate with a minimum 
ly “dish out” the production. of mechanical repair and maintenance. 


4 Equipment for drawing 
" either over-end or unroll- 


5 Arbors for various types 
* of cones and tubes fur- 
nished fer both machines. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO. 


WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
6. raverses on e up 


to 8’’—on Model 40 up to 


61/4" SOUTHERN OFFICE: JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Multiple end winding of 
braider tubes on the Model 
40. 


The Model 77 winds a 
range of counts from 8/3 
to 8/100; the Model 40 
from 30/2 to 8/40. 


g | June 15, 1944 @ TEXTILE BULLETIN 
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US STARTS HERE 
| TO BUILD YOU 
BOBBINS 


O bobbin can be better than the wood from which it is made —and the.only 
“7 | way to be sure of wood quality is to control it from the source. That’s why 

: U S conducts its own selective logging operations, in its own timber holdings. 
we The maple in U S Bobbins is the finest that grows in northern and western 
Vermont, long recognized by experts as the best source in the east. U S prime 
yellow birch, from the same areas, is the superior texture and grade also used 
$c in plywood for airplanes and PT boats. 


J, Birch logs are processed before they sour, a condition which shortens the 
life of the wood without changing its appearance. 


In U S sawmills, the best parts of the logs are made into bobbin blanks, 
and the remainder into lumber. This is the reverse of the procedure often 
followed by independent roughers. 


This close control of raw material makes sure you get long life and 
trouble-free operation from U S Bobbins. It is one of the many reasons why 


it pays to consult U S on any question involving Bobbins, Cones, Rolls, 
Shuttles, Spools, or Tubes. 


@ June 15, 1944 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. JOHNSON CITY, TENN, 
LAWRENCE, MASS. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CHICAGO AGENT: CANADIAN AGENT: ALABAMA AGENT: 
Albert R. Breen, W. J. Westaway Young & Vann Supply Co. 
20 E. Jackson Bivd. Montreal, Que. — Hamilton, Ont. Birmingham 


The “Split-Stock” process 
makes US Bobbins smoother, 
stronger, better balanced 


Splitting the stock makes sure the 
bobbin is “centered on the grain” 
for turning. With sawed stock, cross 
grain often causes weakness, splin- 
tering, unbalance. Specify U S 
Bobbins for superior performance, 
longer service life. 


BOBBIN SHUTTLE CO. 
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THIS RO. 43 OF A SERIES ON 


GETTING THE MOST FROM 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


(This is the fourth and last of a series 
of articles on tools used on Universal 
Winding Machines.) | 


SPECIAL TOOLS FOR NO. 60° 


The No. 60 Winding Machine requires 
the use of the following special tools: 


Breakage Lever Wrench 60-409-2 

Spring Lifter Hook 50-279 

Cam Shaft & Drum Shaft 
Coupling Wrench 

A Set of 3 Socket 
Wrenches 

Cam Roll Gauge 

Grease Gun (for 9°15’ 
and 9°36° paper con- 
ing only) 

Safety Screw Wrenches 
(Allen-type) 


60-779 


60-596XC 
60-922X 


50-2725 
WR-102 and 
WR-103 


BREAKAGE LEVER WRENCH 


Wrench 60-409-2 (A in Fig. 1) is used to 
replace or adjust Breakage Lever 60- 
49-22CP. 


When a replacement is to be made, it is 


first mecessary to remove the Traverse 


NU-128 60 


- 290-4 


Guard 60-45-9. (The following steps can be 
followed by reference to the drawing.) This 
is done by unloosening Screws 60-39, Nut 
NU-342, and Screw SC-7611, which will 
allow the Traverse Guard to be lifted away. 

The Breakage Lever Wrench is then 
used to loosen Hex Nut NU-128 from the 
Breakage Lever Holder 60-50-7, after which 
Breakage Lever, Holder, Nut and Breakage 
Lever Rod 60-290-4 are removed. 

Away from the machine, the various 
units can be reassembled with the new 
Lever, within the Traverse Guard. The nut 
is tightened slightly to keep the parts from 
falling off during reinstallation. The re- 
assembled parts, still inside the Traverse 
Guard, are then replaced on the machine 
making sure that the Link 60-296-2 is lo- 
cated on the Breakage Lever Rod. 

With the Traverse Guard back in po- 
sition, the Spring Lifter Hook 50-279 (see 
“Getting the Most from Winding No. 42’’) 
is inserted in the right-hand opening be- 
tween the Guard and the Starting Lever 
60-56-6; in order to raise the Breakage 
Lever Rod ‘to its highest position. Then, 
with Wrench 60-409-2 slightly tightened 
on Nut NU-128, the Breakage Lever 
Holder 60-50-7 should be forced upward 
until the lower section of the Breakage 
Lever comes in contact with the finger on 


NUT 


60-45-39 
TRAVERSE 
GUARD 


BREAKAGE LEVER ROD 


5 73 
SPRING LIFTER HOOK 


ROD RAISED. 
TO HIGHEST 
POSITION 


60 -161-8X 
SLUB 
CATCHER 


60 -49-22CP 
BREAKAGE LEVER 
(AGAINST FINGER ) 


60 -50-7 


STARTING LEVER 


BREAKAGE LEVER HOLDER 


FIG, 2 


See our Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 
43-GMW-45 


PROVIDENCE 


®Reg. Pat. Of. 


BOSTON 


REP 


FIG. 1 


the Slub Catcher 60-161-8X. There should 
be just a contact; the Breakage Lever must 
not bind on the finger. 

Then Nut NU-128 can be tightened se- 
curely. 


CAM SHAFT & DRUM SHAFT 
COUPLING WRENCH 


Should it ever be necessary to adjust 
Screws SC-7806 or SC-60-469 on the Cam 
Shafts or Drum Shafts, or if any new 
lengths of shaft are to be added, Wrench 
60-779 is use? —~ (B in Fig. 1.) 


SOCKET WRENCHES 


This set of Socket Wrenches (C in Fig. 1) 
consists of three different sizes of socket 
diameter. 

‘Sig’ size fits Nuts NU-103 on Leg Bolts 
1879 and Bed Bolts 1880. 

*36'' size fits Nuts NU-102 on Shelf 
Bolts 1851. 

“I¢o'" size fits Nuts NU-104CA on Bed to 
Bed Screws SC-7202. 


CAM ROLL GAUGE 


This gauge, 60-922X, is to be used to 
check wear on the Cam Roll and Cam 
groove. The method is the same as de- 
scribed in “Getting the Most from Wind- 
ing No. 42.’”’ It must be remembered that 
the greatest wear in the Cam groove will be 
found at the apex of the rise of the Cam 
where the direction of the roll is reversed. 
Therefore, the test for wear in the groove 
should be made at this point Arst. 


“THERE’S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


PHILADELPHIA UTICA 


WINDING COMPANY 


ATLANTA 


CHARLOTTE 
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CONTINUOUS PEROXIDE BLEACt 


has bleached over 100,000,000 yds. 
since its installation. | 
This BECCO STEAM "J BOX hes 1 


a perfect performance record» 
with NO TIME LOST for Main- 
tenance or Rep air. 


BOX will = 
ice 


Every BECCO 
you the same se 


4 { 
hit ing 


‘Moves but 
Cloth” 


BECCO SALES CORI 


Al 


Agents for Buffalo Eiectro Chemical Co., 
Buffalo 7, N. Y. 
New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago Charlotte 


* Covered by U. S. and Foreign Patents 
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PURCHASE ORDER 


COTTON MILLS, Inc. 


N ST., MILLTOWN 


vyiaence, le 
rovi 
To: American Moistening Sos, = 

: ' weave Room 

4 Humidity %° 180'x1020 W 
Deliver 80%. | 
a 
| 
hy 
| 
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White Oak Cotton Mills of Proximity Manufacturing Company, Greensboro, N. C. 


FHIS is how an order for humidifica- 
tion might read. 
A mill buying humidification doesn’t 


individual problems of a great variety 
of mills. 
There are 50 years of this kind of 


‘® ___ order pipe, fittings, hangers, atomizers, experience behind AMCO products 
compressors and controls. It orders and engineering. : 
performance! ; Inadequate or poorly controlled 


AMCO 
Self-Cleaning 


The “know-how” to solve the many humidification may be preventing your 
equipment from attaining its full ef- 
ee L AMCO ‘ Atomizers 
‘our mill... he wi able to he ° 
P CONSTANT, FULL CAPACITY DELIVERY 
you increase your war production and | : 
NO-DRIP___NO FEATHERING DOWN 

put your mill in a top competitive posi- 


tion for post-war business. Call him. mecnecsecane — 
LONG LIFE 


Amco HUMIDIFICATLON 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, Providence 1, R. I. « Atlanta * Boston * Charlotte 


- problems involving exposures, machine 
speeds, processes and fibers; to design 
and manufacture the most efficient 

* equipment, and to put the right equip- 
ment in the right places comes only 
from long experience in handling the 
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FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A, 


BARBER-COLMAN Automatic Spool- 


ers and Super-Speed Warpers are de- 
signed and built to “keep running.” The 
less time a machine is down for repairs 
or service, the more it can produce. 
Production without let-up is especially 
important in these war years, because of 
the great and steady demand for vital 
war fabrics. Operators like machines 
that keep running, because that cuts out 
needless waste time in their working 
hours. Mill owners and executives like 
machines that keep running, because 
that helps to maintain the mill at top 
efficiency. We suggest you check the 
records on lost time on Barber-Colman 
machines, The figures will show how 
the long life and high quality that is 
built into Barber-Colman equipment 
pays off in the form of minimum time 
lost for service or repairs, 


Machines that | 
\ Keep Running 
% are Good Ones 
J | 
e Ff) AP 
\ \ \ 
Bai \ \ | ¢ 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES * TWISTER CREELS * MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS | 
 BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
ors. De Be Me 
GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S. A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND : 


THE 5TH WAR LOAN IS ON—the most urgent, 


the most vitally important financial drive of the war! 


Our men and women in the service, wherever they 
may be, are doing MORE than their share to speed the 


And your share is needed! 


Strip your pockets for action . . . get into the fight! 
Back the 5th War Loan Drive to the limit. . . buy War 
Bonds with every dollar you have! 


MORE—DOUBLE WHAT YOU DID BEFORE! 
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Hour of Victory! Here's your chance to do your share! 


Why You Should Buy Extra 
Bonds in the 5th War Loan 


. War Bonds provide the sinews of 


war, help you join the fight. 


. War Bonds are the best, the safest 


investment in the world! 


. War Bonds return you $4 for 


every $3 in 10 years. 


4. WarBonds help keep prices down. 
. War Bonds will help win the Peace 


by increasing purchasing power 
after the War. 


. War Bonds mean education for 


your children, security for you, 
funds for retirement. 
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WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern Plants: Atlanto yastonia, N Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dalle Canadian Aguwnts w Acces id., toronto 2 
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CORRECT lubrication makes for 
better maintenance by preventing 
excessive wear. 

Sinclair WHITE OILs provide 
correct lubrication for spindles under 
all loads and speeds. No-Drip LusrI- 
CANTS are highly efficient and non- 
creeping . . . especially suited for 


WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, 


loom, cam, top roll, and comb box 
lubrication. | 

Where overtime peak load opera- 
tion threatens excessive wear there is 
a lubrication problem. Consult us 
about it. 


(Write for "The Service Factor” — published 
periodically and devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems.) 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y, 
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Working Conditions That Meet The Test 


HERE are 12 ‘‘tremendous trifles’’ which add: up to 
d yew unsatisfactory working conditions, according to 
the Labor Relations Institute, whose field men report that 
these foes of employee morale are to be found in many 
textile mills. As listed below, they provide a handy means 
of checking up conditions in the individual mill. Working 
conditions are not up to par if you find: 


1. Inadequate grievance machinery. | 

2. Inexperienced and inadequately trained foremen and 
supervisors. 

3. Haphazard policing of safety rules and devices. 

4. Favoritism. 

5. Failure to keep employees acquainted with company 
policies. 

6. Indefinite plant rules. 

7. Neglect by management to compliment employees on 
good work. 

8. Lack of efficient suggestion systems for employee- 
ideas on how to improve production and reduce 
waste. 

9. Ill-kept washrooms. 

10. Inadequate eating arrangements. 
11. Dirty floors, windows, machinery. 
12. Improper lighting and ventilation. 


The need for grievance machinery is often overlooked in 


the small or average-size mill, spot-checks reveal—and not 


all large plants have a reliable means of uncovering and 
settling complaints. In many cases, the grtevance machinery 
exists in name rather than fact, and constitute a mere facade 
of employer benevolence rather than an ‘“‘open door” 
through which the alleged or real complaints of workers 


- can come to light. To be successful, the grievance set-up 


must encourage employees to 
air their troubles, and work- 
ers must be confident that no 
penalties are attached. 

In all discussion of work- 
ing conditions, grievances nat- 
urally come first, because to 
understand the “gripes’’ of 
labor is to overcome and pre- 
vent them. In the best-run 
grievance set-ups, the overseer 
is the pivotal figure. He is 
the man who is in constant 
touch with the workers and 
their problems. But unless he 
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Textile industry executives have heard a great deal 
lately on the subject of “employee morale.” When 
attending various associational meetings they have 
been urged to do everything possible to put across 
to employees the importance of textile production. 
No decision has yet been reached as to just how 
successful such a program can be. “Employee 
morale” is largely “employee satisfaction;” no 
amount of flag waving can make a good worker 
out of one whose job is distasteful. With this 
thought in mind the accompanying article is pre- 
sented; it was furnished exclusively to this maga- 
zine by the Labor Relations Institute of New York. 


fully understands that complaints can be filed in his depart- 
ment without in any way reflecting on his foremanship, he 
may obstruct the flow of grievances. Many old-type super- 
visors resent."‘chronic complaints’ and tend to brush off the 
worker's request for some adjustment by branding it out- 
of-hand as being “against company policy.’’ But when over- 
seers and superintendents have been won over to the plan 
as being a forward step in production and morale, they can 
be depended upon to give every grievance a willing ear. 


Another stumbling block is delay. Nothing could be 
more depressing to the employee than to have his complaint 
unanswered for a period of days or weeks. This creates an 
impression of stalling, which is enough to undermine the 
whole grievance process. Provision should also be made 


for appeals from the overseer's verdict—either to a desig- 


nated representative of top management or to a joint com- 
mittee. Institute executives recommend the prior course, 
since joint committees tend to become slow and complex. 
However it is handled, the grievance machinery can provide 
‘a dependable safety valve for all types of situations involv- 
ing discontent. 


Because a worker has been with the company a long 
time, or because he is the highest-skilled in his line in the 
mill, does not mean that he will make a good supervisor. 
From a working conditions point of view, operating exec- 
utives should possess the following qualifications: (a) 
leadership; (b) technical knowledge; (c) the right attitude 
toward company policies; (d) dependability; (e) co-oper- 
ation; and (f) initiative. ‘Technical knowledge’’ involves 
not only the ability to perform a particular plant operation, 
but also that of teaching others to perform it easily, safely 
and well. Dependability is a factor which counts as heavily 
in the subordinate’s eyes as in 
management's. Co - operation 
and initiative are basic; the 
foreman who refuses to budge 
until somebody else breaks 
the ice will never be accepted 
as a leader by those who are 
supposed to follow him. 

Discontented overseers spell 
discontented workers, so the 
institute emphasizes incentive 
plans and morale builders for 
supervisors, including lending 
further dignity to his position 
by—( Continued on Page 50) 
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Covering Quality 


By H. E. WENRICH 


LTHOUGH race-plate covering is a supply room prob- 
lern, the maintenance need is taken, care of by loom- 
fixers and/or floor hands such as tying-in boys or section 
helpers. Today, with decreased loomage on civilian goods, 
certain fabrics cannot be obtained and substitutes must be 
resorted to. This substitution issue is up to the supply de- 
partment, and if it makes a wrong guess, production is 
curtailed through loss of loom time and sub-standard cloth. 
Running tests cannot always be resorted to in order to 
determine a suitable fabric for race-plate covering, as the 
need for'a substitute to replace a substitute may be imme- 
diately present. Being familiar with certain fabrics, there- 
fore, is a help in determining a suitable cloth for race-plate 
covering. And knowing the requirements for # good cover- 
ing is also a requisite. | 
First of all, it would be a difficult task to weave quality 
rayons as well as many other fine quality weaves, without 
covering the race-plate with a suitable cloth to cushion warp 
yarn. Even on cottons, woolens and worsteds and other 
weaves of heavier construction, including the new plastic 
yarns, race-plate covering 1s advisable. Various types of 
covering materials are available for this purpose, each type 
having certain characteristics that favor it for certain 
weaves. 


Suitable Covering Materials 


' Billiard cloth can be obtained in several grades. Pur- 
chased in yardage bolts and stipped into uniforms widths, 
or it can be secured in.ready-cut rolls for the purpose. The 
lower grade felts will soon wear out, exposing the wood or 
metal-covered race board. Renewal of covering is often 
necessary before a warp-out. Poor quality is not satisfactory. 
Use the best grade to assure long service. Billiard cloth of 
superior quality has been a favorite in silk and rayon mills 
for many years. The better grade construction of billiard 
felt will last for several months providing mechanical fac- 
tors are nearly normal. Some of the better grades are also 
reinforced with a cotton tape backing which is glued onto 
the race-plate and helps prevent unset glue from soaking 
into the top layer of felt. Felt-type covering is well suited 
for bright rayons, cottons, fine worsteds and twisted yarns. 
For heavy looms using large shuttles on rugs and heavy 
woolens or similar weaves, Palmer blanket strippings, table 
felts and heavier felts are suitable. Do not use heavy felts 
on light yarns. | 

Corduroy, the stoutly-woven corded cotton, is a favorite 
in most rayon mills as an ideal race-plate covering for the 
majority of rayon weaves. In the weave shed often con- 
fronted with a change-over in weave constructions, corduroy 
is one of the best adaptable coverings for all-round weaves. 
Thus if a twill is going out of the loom, and a new warp 
remount is taffeta or cord, etc., the race-plate covering can 
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be left intact providing it is not worn through to the race- 
plate and a fixer judges the old covering may last a warp- 
out. 

Corduroy can be purchased in yardage lengths, bolts of 
various lengths and cut into desired widths and usually can 
be torn or ripped through lengthwise. Rolls of suitable 
width can also be purchased from the usual supply sources. 
If small bits of loose threads unravel from the edges, cut 


them clean at their binding point—do not pull the loose 


threads free to the ends. Glue to the race-plate with flat 
surface down. Avoid harsh-woven corduroy weaves. Run 
the pile lengthwise of race-plate. During weaving the shut- 
tle will eventually wear the pile down. When the corded 
ribs are completely worn flat and the over-all appearance of 
the covering is raggy, remove at warp-out and replenish 
with new covering. A fixer can usually judge if worn cov- 
ering will last for another warp. 

Suitable for nearly every type of weave, corduroy is like- 
wise an ideal covering for nearly any type of yarn from 
dull, semi-dull to bright and glazed yarns. The best grade 
should be used. Do not run the rib crosswise of race-plate 
as warp yarn presses between cords and forms reed marks. 


Pile fabrics can also be purchased in’ yardage lengths or 


ready-cut strip rolls. This material should be soft and fairly 


thick with approximately 1/16-inch nap. Very good for the 
usual run of dress weaves and other quality constructions, 
pile fabric is gaining more friends in the weave shed as a 
covering material, due to its long-wearing features. In a 


l4-inch nap, the covering is far superior to other fabrics 


when running the new plastic yarns. Plastic has a tendency 
to shed dust-like residue which forms together in loose 
batches of resin waste, taking on a glazed or sticky form 
when rubbed by the passing shuttle. The shuttle often col- 
lects this sticky residue along its bottom, which hardens 
and must be cleaned off from time to time. A longer nap 
in the pile covering allows plastic warp yarn to clean itself 
out between the pile strands and fine particles of residue 
fall between and to the bottom, separated from forming 
together. On very delicate yarns, the shorter Nap is an 
ideal race-plate covering. When the nap has worn down 
smooth and sections of filling yarn starts showing shreds, 
remove covering: for replacement. On plastic and glazed 
weaves, covering should be replaced as soon as the pile is 
worn down near the base. 

Cotton tape can be secured in various widths and grades. 
for many cotton weaves, worsteds, hard-twist silks and 
cord-like fabrics, cotton tape is superior due to its long- 
wearing qualities. A good cotton tape will outlast any other 
covering material, but for most rayon and sheer weaves, the 
surface is too harsh after shuttles have traversed it for any 


length of time. It is not a satisfactory covering for rayons 
and fine cottons. 


Muslin and other fabrics such as canvas and remnants 
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MAKES NAVY ‘WHITES” 


REALLY 


... ON AN ASSEMBLY LINE BASIS 


HH” TO GET good whiteness while working 
at wartime speed. That’s the problem 
in bleaching Navy twills. 

Du Pont recommends Continuous Peroxide 
Bleaching. Du Pont has developed through 
research and field experience a continuous 
process for this which it offers to the trade. 

This peroxide bleaching process turns 
material from grey to white in two hours— 
instead of the customary eight to fourteen 
under the batch bleaching method. It is 
flexible, permitting a quick change from one 
fabric to another. 

The continuous process is more than just 
the speedy way to bleach. It is the eco- 
nomical way—costs of - chemicals, steam, 
water, are lowered. 

Continuous operation allows specifications 
to be met while maintaining high rates of 
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production. Factors such as time .. . tem- 


perature ...speed ... are under control. And 
each yard gets the same treatment through- 
out. Result: the finished bleached twill is 
entirely uniform. 

Using designs patented by Du Pont, recog- 
nized manufacturers of textile finishing 
machinery are building the necessary equip- 
ment. For additional information on the use 
of peroxides in continuous bleaching, write 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Electrochemicals Department, Wilmington 
98, Delaware. 


/ THESE FEATURES 


TWO-HOUR BLEACH HIGH QUALITY 

ECONOMICAL UNIFORM BLEACH 

FLEXIBLE CONTROLLED 
MINIMUM SECONDS AND REJECTS 


sis pian of « — Du Pont continuous unit 


rf 
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| 
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can be used to a certain extent on some weaves. Generally, 
however, these fabrics are not so satisfactory as the edges, 
when torn, permit loose threads to tangle with warp yarn, 
creating small floats and holes. The heavier muslin and 
ticking are used on many rayon and cotton looms, and if 
the edges are trimmed sharply to prevent loose strands, will 
last for a considerable length of time. The softer the fabric, 
the more likely it will be found suitable for rayons and 
sheer weaves. Do not use netting or porous weaves of like 
nature for race-plate covering, as glue soaking into the fab- 
ric will be exposed quicker than other weaves, chafing and 
causing unnecessary warp yarn trouble. 

Paper covering is used on some few looms, but this ma- 
terial is not suitable on high-speed machines. Even the 
Age paper reinforced with cotton mesh is unsatisfac- 
tory. Paper can be used for patch-up jobs as will be ex- 
plained later. 


Gluing To Race-Plate 


One of the secrets of success in race-plate covering is to 
avoid too much glue. It is not necessary to use hot glue. 
Supply room attendants should issue suitable cold liquid 
glue and a one-inch brush to fixers or floor hands for at- 


taching covering to wood or steel race-plates. When glue | 


and brush have been expended, new supplies are issued. 

If a wider brush than one-inch is used, too much glue 
may be applied. Dip the brush lightly in glue and brush 
over the race-plate so a very thin film is applied. Try to 
come within 1/16-inch of the race-plate edge near the reed 
side. This is not always possible, but with care a good job 
can be done. If too much glue is left to harden near this 
edge, warp ends are often chafed and broken when pressing 


Shattered military tires frame the daily attendance bulletins 
in departments throughout the Cleveland plant of. Industrial 
Rayon Corp., a daily reminder of the Army’s dependence on 
rayon workers now producing yarn, cord and fabric. 
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against the hardened glue spots. Some fixers make use of 
a glass container for glue. If the glass is thin, the container 
will soon be broken. One of the best containers is a small 
emptied soap tin can. When in use it should be kept not 
over one-half filled. When not being used the lid should 
be kept firmly in place to avoid waste. 


Fish glue is one of the most common adhesives used for 
the purpose of holding covering in place. The scarcity of 
this excellent adhesive forces substitution, which in some 
instances, will work to advantage. Some satisfactory adhe- 
sives are the resins, lacquer and vegetable glues. Some of 
the lacquer-type adhesives are more difficult to remove from 
the race board when re-covering. It is better to soak old 
glue when removing and scrape off in a wet stage. If 
scraped dry, the race-plate is eventually scraped down and 
may be grooved or become uneven. 


Varnish is occasionally used to attach covering. Shellac 
is also a bonding agent frequently resorted to. Neither of 
these two liquids are satisfactory, as they fail to anchor 


securely to the fabric. Neither is capable of withstanding 


constant shuttle wear and covering will loosen up during 
loom operatjon. 


Water glass, or in trade terms, carton glue, is a well 
known adhesive and suitable for attaching coverings for 
worsted, cotton and most silk weaves, but not so satisfactory 
on finer cotton and rayon weaves. This adhesive is not as 
flexiable- as desired. It is clear and water resistant and 
dificult to remove. When applied to race-plate, covering 
must be placed on quickly while still sticky. This adhesive 
dries fast, and once set, will not penetrate into the cover- 
ing sufficient to hold. If covering is placed on before ad- 
hesive has time to harden, the fabric will hold firmly until 
down to the last shred. Avoid brushing too near reed edge, 
as lumpy particles form like bits of glass and are equally 
destructive to good warp running. After use, place lid 
firmly on container. Exposed carton glue hardens within a 
few minutes, rendering it useless. 


Tacking Is Not Suitable 

Tacking should be avoided. Some looms are equipped 
with small steel fasteners, screwed into the race-plate near 
the ends and at center on looms equipped with center fill- 
ing forks. When using steel plates, fasten the end in center 
so the plate will be under the fabric. These center plates 
can be dispensed with, as abrasion of warp yarn on end 
plates become frequent. Glue the covering down and fas- 
ten the plates at each end. Do not use tacks along the 
fabric edges or near ends. A loose covering swiches back 
and forth with lay movement and soon cuts or folds over 
towards the reed. 

The basic requirement for race-plate covering is to cush- 
ion warp yarns from abrasion, and this worthwhile purpose 
is often better realized when running some looms without 
covering and some with suitable covering. It will be 
found that on looms without covering, many small sections 
of warp yarn are bruised within a certain restricted area of 
approximately two inches and continues warp-wise. This 
trouble is due to a faulty shuttle flight. When the shuttle 
is picked out of the box it may rise and strike the top warp 
shed, bounce downward, and on striking the bottom shed 
against the race-plate, strikes hard enough to bruise the 
yarn beneath. Usually, when the shuttle is striking in the 
foregone manner, one shed only—(Continued on Page 43) 
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The Incidence and Prevention ot Dermatitis 


By DR. LOUIS SCHWARTZ 


OME ten years ayo all cases of dermatitis claimed to be 
due to textiles were blamed on the so-called aniline 

The name aniline dye is really a misnomer because 
It is far 


dyes. 
most of the dyes are not derived from aniline. 
better to call them coal tar dyes or synthetic dyes. 

While it is true that some of the synthetic dyes are skin 
when we consider the fact that 
nearly everything we wear is dyed, then it ts realized that 
the percentage of people who claim to develop skin rashes 

from fabric dyes is almost infinitesimally small. On an 
average in normal years, less than 300 claims per year are 
made to manufacturers and stores that dermatitis is devel- 
oped from wearing fabrics. This is far less a percentage 
than the number of people who develop rashes from eating 
strawberries, tomatoes, fish, etc. 

It was not until 1934 that dermatologists discovered that 
At that time, 
our attention was called to a case of dermatitis in a man 
The dermatitis 
involved all of the skin covered by the sock. It was first 
claimed by the man, and confirmed by his physician, that 
the dye as usual was the cause, especially since it bled. An 
examination of the socks showed that the body was made 
of rayon and dyed with many colors. The toe and the tops 
were made of cotton dyed black, and yet, all of the skin 
touched by the whole sock was inflamed. 


irritants and sensitizers. 


fabric finishes sometimes cause dermatitis. 


who had bought a cheap pair of socks. 


The Finish Was At Fault 


This. to our mind, was not consistent with the fact that 
the dye or dyes was the cause of the trouble. Obviously, 
the dyes used on the black toes and tops were different 
from the many colored dyes used on the rest of the sock. 
We, therefore, began to look for a common chemical which 
was used on all of the socks. We went to the manufacturer 
and found that a finish was used on thé sock, and that this 
finish consisted of a sulphonated castor oil. Patch tests per- 
formed on the patient with the dyes, the fabrics and the 
finish. incriminated the finish as the cause of the dermatitis. 
The finish was traced to the manufacturer and it was found 
that the pH of the finish was close to 8.0. Further tests on 
the patient showed that he was highly sensitive to alkalies 
of any kind. Therefore, it was inferred that the alkalinity 
of the finish was the actual cause of the dermatitis rather 
than the sulphonated oil itself. 

This, of course, was an isolated case of alkali sensitivity 


and other similar cases were not reported. At this time. 


Dr. Schwartz is medical dineikicn of the dermatoses investiga- 
tions section, U. S. Public Health Service, Bethesda, Md. The 
accompanying paper Was first presented at the National Safety 
Council's 32nd Annual Safety Council. 
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sulphonated castor oil and starches were the principal fin- 
ishes used on fabrics, and dermatitis rarely occurted among 
workers in dyeing and finishing establishments who applied 
or came in contact with these finishes or among the wearers 
of fabrics on which these simple finishes were used. 

It was not until 1940 that our attention. was again called 
to dermatitis from fabric finishes. At that time, we received 
a communication from a dermatologist in Canada that there 
was an outbreak of dermatitis occurring there among the 
wearers of certain cotton fabrics. In collaboration with this 
dermatologist, it was found that a certain finish used on 
these fabrics was the cause of the dermatitis. The finish 
was traced to its manufacture from whom the ingredients 
were obtained. Patch tests with each of the ingredients 
showed that an ester gum was causing the trouble. 

About the same time, we began to receive reports of 
dermatitis occurring in the United States from certain cot- 
ton shorts and ladies’ stockings, both nylon and silk, and 
from certain fabrics such as trousers, coveralls, etc. An 
investigation was begun, and you are all familiar with the 
results of this investigation which showed that the same 
finish that caused the dermatitis in Canada was the princi- 
pal cause of the dermatitis resulting among the users of the 
wearing apparel. 

In the course of this investigation, we found that not 
only were the wearers of these fabrics affected, but that 
some of the workers in the factories where the finishes were 
applied were also affected with dermatitis which was 
directly traceable to this finish. 

It also developed during the course of this investigation 
that there were other finishes which contained various types 
of resins and that some cases of dermatitis had also oc- 
curred with these resin finishes. The urea-formaldehyde 
malamine formaldehyde, ester gum and methacrylate resin 
finishes were among those which were studied. 


Method of Testing Resulted 


As a result of this investigation, there was formulated 
and advocated a method of testing new fabrics finishes for 
their skin irritating qualities before putting them on the 
market. Briefly, this method consists first, in testing the 


finish on animals to determine whether it is a primary skin 


irritant, and thus avoid its use on fabrics coming in contact 
with the skin. If found not to be a primary skin irritant, 
patch tests should be performed on 200 individuals with 
the finished fabrics to find out how many cases of dermatitis 
develop, and then repatch the same 200 subjects ten days 
later to determine the the skin sensitizing properties of the 
finish. These tests are to be—(Continued on Page 48) 
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Cattle, from whose hides VIM Leather is made, haven't heard 


about the war. The quality of this nature-derived substance 
remains the same, despite great demands on leather for war 
purposes. Neither hides, nor VIM tannage, nor the craft of 


belt making, has been changed by war conditions. 


Order a VIM Tred Leather Belt, and be assured 
of the same high quality today as in the past. 


There is only one grade, no second, no third grade. 


So make the next belt you buy the best belt you 
can buy...make it a VIM Tred! E. F. HOUGHTON 
& CO., Philadelphia 33, and all principal cities. 


Houghtons VIM TRED 


LEATHER BELTING 
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Resin Finishing Synthetic and Natural 
Yarn Blended 


By T. S. McDUFFEY — Part Four 


The first three articles of this series covered the 
general preparation and application of urea for- 
maldehyde and melamine resins. This article takes 
up the increasing use and application of alkali 
soluble cellulose ethers for a distinct and separate 
finish. Goods treated with alkali soluble cellulose 
ethers may be finished with urea formaldehyde or 
melamine resins for special hand or drape.—Tech- 
nical Editor. 


OR many years finishing plants have experimented with 

prepared viscose cellulose and cuprammonium cellu- 
lose solutions in attempts to obtain certain desirable proper- 
ties on cotton and cotton-rayon blended fabrics, but as a 
whole these products seemed to lack ease of application 
and the uniformity required for finishing operations. Dur- 
ing the past ten years alkali soluble cellulose ether, which 
was discovered by Lillenfeld, has been greatly improved 
and numerous applications have been worked out for its 
use in the finishing of cottons, cotton-spun or filament 
rayon and spun rayon-acetate rayon blended fabrics. 

The versatility of alkali soluble cellulose ethers as to 
their application, 
blended fabrics, as well self-fabrics, has made it of increas- 
ing importance. Some of the chief uses developed over the 
past few years are: (1) the finishing of military goods; 
(2) helping the dyer and finisher obtain better dyed unions 
and finished effects between fibers and yarns of different 
chemical, physical and lustrous appearance; (3) obtaining 
improved finishes on spun and filament rayon, self and 
blended fabrics in conjunction with other resins or cation 
softeners; and (4) helping the white goods finisher and 
printing plant through equalizing of fabrics (stepping up 
weight of construction and equalization of yarns). 


Various Processing Methods 


The processing of mosquito netting with alkali soluble 
cellulose has been carried out by several different methods, 
which may be classified briefly as follows: 

(1) Acid treatment after padding by (a) pad-jig or 
(b) continuous range with no partial drying; 

(2) Acid treatment after padding with partial drying of 
goods. This procedure is carried out advantageously where 
a continuous finishing range is available. 

In acid treatment after padding by the pad-jig method 
some plants have processed the mosquito netting direct 
from the gray; however, finished goods do not compare 
favorably with those desized prior to finishing. Two pro- 
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coagulation and. finishing on various 


cedures which have found widest use. The first is to singe 


in gray; pad twice in prepared alkali cellulose solutions 


containing pigment colors; give acid treatment on jig; 
neutralize lightly on jig with mild alkali; boil off with 
strong alkaline bath on jig; then dry and finish on frame. | 
The second procedure is to desize by padding and boil off 
on jig; dry, frame and singe; pad one time with prepared 
alkali cellulose solution containing pigment colors; give 
acid treatment on jig; neutralize lightly on jig; boil off 
with strong alkaline bath on jig. Pad at 140° F. in desiz- 
ing mix and allow to stand a few hours before boil off. | 

The desizing mix is made up of 25 pounds. desizing 
enzyme to 100 gallons. The 50-gallon bath for boil off on 
jig is made up of seven pounds concentrated caustic soda 
and five pounds penetrant; one end at 160° F.; four ends 
at boil (200° F.); one end hot rinse;.two ends, 130° F., 
one quart formic acid; run onto shell from this bath—or 
use two ends, 100° F., two pounds muriatic acid; one end 
rinse to remove excess muriatic acid, then onto shell ready 
for drying and -— with prepared alkali soluble cellu- 
lose. 


Must Maintain Thorough Dispersion 


The alkali soluble cellulose solution is usually prepared 
on a four to six per cent strength basis and the pigment 
colors are mixed in ready for padding. To keep these colors 
in thorough dispersion an electrically driven mixer is placed 
in the reserve tank containing alkali soluble cellulose solu- 
tion. The prepared netting is padded cold and then run 
into the acid treatment for proper coagulation and finishing. 

The 60-gallon acid treatment bath is made up of 21/ 
gallons 84 per cent acetic and five pounds of acid resistant 
penetrant, running two to four ends at 120° F. The goods 
to show proper neutralization should test not over 5.00 to 
5.50 pH, or otherwise on finishing up the goods will be- 
come flaky and mottled in appearance, and when tested will 
show a variable pH throughout bale. The use of mineral 
acids, such as sulfuric or muriatic, is carried out by some 
plants on equivalent acid neutralization basis, but from the 
writer's observations, the use of an organic acid, such as 


' acetic or formic, is preferable; though slightly more expen- 


sive, it will be less expensive on final account when total 
yardage of approved goods is taken into account. 

The acid treated goods are rinsed cold one end on an- 
other jig, thus permitting the acetic acid bath to be replen- 
ished and used for additional coagulation treatments. The 
treated goods are lightly neutralized in bath at 120° F., 
using two pounds soda ash or tri-sodium phosphate for two 
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WINGED VICTORY 


AN original conception of superb 
beauty. Matchless in design and 
unexcelled in perfection of detail, 
it has remained an inspiration 


to sculptors through the ages. 


Chlorantines gave added prestige to direct color 
dyeings hy giving them light fastness. They still do. 
Even today ... no direct colors are faster to light. 


PLAN TODAY FOR TOMORROW'S 
DYEING PROBLEMS 
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—for the 5th War Loan drive during June 
and July. The need for the 5th War Loan 
is immediate, crucial. For impending 
events may make the 5th the supreme 
financial effort of the war. 


The U. S. Treasury has set the overall goal 
at $16,000,000,000 — $6,000,000,000 
from individuals alone. This is the big- 
gest sum ever asked of the American 
people—and it must be raised. 


That's why the U. S. Treasury asks Man- 
agement and Labor to sit down together 
and organize—NOW! 

For organization—good organization— 
has been responsible for the excellent 
showing of the payroll market. And its 
most important single superiority has 
been personal solicitation—desk to desk, 


the em 


3. 20% of by ded 


ent 
ployees Sth War install 


MANAGEMENT 


bench to bench, machine to machine 
personal solicitation. 71% of all persons 
on payroll deductions were solicited for 
the 4th War Loan. 

Now, to personal solicitation, add the 
sales incentive of a definitely established 


plant quota. Build your campaign around 


a quota plan. Set up departmental goals. 
Stress percentage of participation fig- 
ures. Stimulate group enthusiasm. 
In planning your quota campaign, work 
in close cooperation with the Chairman 
of your War Finance Committee. Every- 
thing is set to make the 5th War Loan 
drive a huge success—with your help! 
(Note: You've read this message. If it 
doesn’t apply to you please see that it 


reaches the one person who can put it 
in action!) 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with 
appreciation the publication of this message by 
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* This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council, ® 


Here $ the Quota Plan: 
1. Plant quotas are to be established on the basis of an average $100 
cash (not maturity value) purchas© per employe®- 
2.. Regular Payroll Savings deduction* made during the drive accounting 
will be Aited toward the plant quota. 
+ tn contribute toward raising the 
right by casb. 
deduc” 
Example: JOHN pot Mig. — 1,000 Employee® 
1.000 3100 = $100,000 Cash Quo TH 
Regulat Payroll deductions 900 
during the eight weekly 30, 
payroll Accounting Peri- $10,000 (to be raised 
ods of June and July by sales of extra Bonds to 
at least 900 employee®) 
ORGANIZE sOLicit DELIVER 
| | 


ends, then are shelled ready for finishing. The pH of the 
finished goods should show between 6.00 and 7.00. 

The neutralized netting is best dried on a 90-foot cov- 
ered frame at a speed of 40 to 50 yards per minute, running 
at a temperature of 250° F. or higher so as to obtain a 
fully cured finish, thereby helping to hold the finished 
goods to the desired shrinkage and shade during storage. 

The continuous method acid treatment with no partial 
drying is an adaptation of the pad-jig method to a con- 
tinuous range where there are the necessary units in the 
range to carry out the work satisfactorily. Production can 
be increased somewhat, but requires exacting technical con- 
trol to obtain finished goods equal to the pad-jig method 
described above. Goods handled by this continuous method 
are usually run around 30 to 40 yards per minute. Plant 
runs have shown it best to process goods that have been 
prepared by the second procedure (desized, boiled off, 
singed and dried). The alkali soluble cellulose mix is pre- 
pared with the pigment colors and padded on cold; skyed; 
then entered into a series of three boxes containing the acid 
in varying strengths for coagulation; skyed in between sec- 
ond and third acid box. It is best to check carefully the 


pH of second and third acid boxes and cloth leaving before 


it enters and after leaving the two mild alkaline neutraliz- 
ing baths. The cloth should keep to the same pH control 
as used in the pad-jig method. It has been found that the 
concentration of the acid coagulation baths must usually be 
stepped up 50 to 75 per cent to obtain a properly neutral- 
ized cloth, showing a pH of 6.00 to 7.00 and one free of 
mottled and flaky appearance as well as two-sided appear- 
ance. The neutralized goods are dried and framed as de- 
scribed in the pad-jig method. 

Acid treatment after padding with goods partially dried 
may be carried out by the pad-jig method by giving the wet 


Good lews from Washington 


Executives and employees of three Southern textile 
plants were more than pleased this month by letters 
from Undersecretary of War Robert P. Patterson; the 
letters contained notification that continued outstand- 
ing performance on war contracts had merited the 
addition of stars to Army-Navy “E’ pennants pre- 
viously awarded to the plants. 

The Aragon (Ga.) Mills division of A. D. Julliard 
& Co., Inc., which was granted the production flag 
more than a year ago, now displays two stars on its 
pennant. Single stars have been added to the flags of 
the American Viscose Corp. plant at Front Royal, Va., 
and the seven plants of Springs Cotton Mills located 
at Lancester, Chester, Fort Mill and Kershaw, S. C. 

Four more plants in the South, Goodyear Clear- 
water Mill No. 1 at Cedartown, Ga., Goodyear Clear- 
water Mill No. 2 at Rockmart, Ga., Springfield 
(Tenn.) Woolen Mills Co. and Stark Mills of Unit- 
ed States Rubber Co. at Hogansville, Ga., have been 
notified that excellent work on war orders has won 
the Army-Navy "E.”’ Ceremonies at Hogansville will 
take place June 20, and suitable award programs for 
the other mills will be arranged in the near future by 
military officers and officials of the companies con- 
cerned. 
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padded goods a partial drying at 30 to 40 yards per minute 
on a covered frame at 180° F., then giving an acid coag- 
ulation treatment, neutralizing and finished as described. 
Though this method is slightly longer it results in finished 
goods more free from mottledness observed on goods acid 
treated while wet immediately after padding with the solu- 
ble alkali cellulose solution. Plants not having flue dryers 
hooked into a continuous range have tried out the hot flue 
dryer in place of drying partially on the frame, but this has 
not been entirely satisfactory, as the padded goods must be 
tun very quickly through the hot flue dryer and this high 
speed does not balance with the acidification and neutraliz- 
ing operations. 

Another adaptation of this partial drying of the padded 
goods before an acid coagulation is that of partially drying 
on wrapped dry cans in the range after the goods have been 
padded with the prepared alkali soluble cellulose, then acid- 
ifying, neutralizing and giving a mild alkaline treatment. 


The goods may be batched or shelled here.and then run on 


covered frames for drying and framing later. 


Great Possibilities 


The application of alkali soluble cellulose to spun and 


filament rayon goods in self and blended fabrics offers tre- 
mendous possibilities to smart dyers and finishers. These 
blended fabrics contain cotton in varying percentages as 
well as bright and dull rayons or acetate rayons; and by 
applying alkali soluble cellulose, a dyer can aid in obtaining 
better unions on the dyed shades as well as a more uniform 
hand on the finished fabric. The finisher can further im- 
prove the finished fabric by applying a resin or cation 
softener. 

Spun and filament goods may be given an alkali soluble 
cellulose treatment before or after dyeing according to the 
type of color -being used. Only on light shades have the 
pigment colors shown to be of possible value though they 
crock noticeably for dress goods. 

For dyeing direct colors it is best to process the goods to 
be dyed by either the pad-jig or continuous method outlined 
previously, and omit the pigment colors from the alkali 
soluble cellulose solution. The treated goods can be padded, 
jig or beck dyed, then hydro-extracted, dried, framed and 
then a special resin and cation softener padded on quetsch 
ready for curing and final finishing. Plants applying direct 
colors on goods by this method have found that the wash 
fastness is noticeably stepped up and results in very uni- 
form dyed goods from lot to lot. 

It has been found that a ten per cent or more increase in 
color yield is obtained when vats and napthols are applied 
on goods prepared with the alkali soluble cellulose in pref- 
erence to applying after being dyed. This increase in color 
yield is dependent partially upon the amount of alkali solu- 
ble cellulose that the processed goods actually take up. The 
strength of the alkali soluble cellulose pad solution varies 
from one to three per cent according to the type and con- 
struction of rayon goods to be treated. It has been found 
that the spun rayons have a greater pick-up and that the 
fibers are more thoroughly penetrated than the filament 
fibers which are mainly surface coated with very little fiber 
penetration. For this reason there is increasing application 
to the spun rayon fabrics and blends and less on filament 


fibers. 


The vat colors are best run—(Continued on Page 42) 
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North Carolina Vocational Textile School Dedicated 


OUTHERN cotton is headed for the 
greatest success or the greatest disaster 
it has ever experienced, and stich institu- 
tions as the North Carolina Vocational 
Textile School at Belmont point to success, 
stated Governor J. Melville Broughton of 
North Carolina in officially opening the 
school June 3. | 
The opening was a colorful event cele- 
brating the completion of the school, bring- 
ing together many important figures of the 
North Carolina textile industry. The school, 
a part of the state educational system, ts a 
two-story and basement $200,000 _ plant 
equippéd with machinery for the practical 
training of textile mill operatives. It is on 
the Wilkinson Boulevard a short distance 
in Gaston County from the Belmont bridge. 
Odus M. Mull, chairman of the board of 
trustees. was master of ceremonies. The 
Belmont’ High School Band, under the 
direction of Mrs. Kenneth Hoyle, furnished 
the music and the Rev. W. M. Currie of- 
fered a prayer. Harley B. Gaston of Bel- 
mont introduced Governor Broughton. Spe- 
cial guests included R. Gregg Cherry, presi- 
dent of Spencer Mountain Mills at Spencer 
Mountain and Ranlo, N. C., as well as the 
Democratic nominee to succeed Governor 
Broughton in this fall's elections, and the 


school’s board of trustees, who were Mr. 
Mull, T. E. Browne, F. B. Bunch, C. A. 
Cannon, Frank Jackson, C. A. Rudisill, J. 
B. Vogler and Secretary George W. Cog- 
gin. Also introduced were Superintendent 
Martin L. Rhodes and Principal Tilden W. 
Bridges. 

Governor Broughton in his opening re- 
marks gave special credit for the origin of 
the school to Carl Rudisill, J. B. Vogler, 
Odus Mull and Gregg’ Cherry. 

Hundreds of thousands of North Caro- 
linians, the governor commented, depend 
upon cotton for their. livelihood, from the 
fields to the finished product, and more 
than many of them realize they face grave 
problems. It would be a sad and tragic era 
in this state should cotton suddenly be sup- 
planted by new materials devised by science. 
It would be a sad and tragic era should 
cotton fail to find a full and expanding 
world market after the war. The South 
urgently needs some man who knows cot- 
ton to have a voice in the post-war confer- 
ences, he stated, 

The South's big textile asset, he said, 
is an ability attractively to manufacture 
cotton. He placed this above the other 
reasons more frequently given—the climate, 
cheap labor, contiguity to the cotton fields. 


We know how to manufacture cotton at- 
tractively, he said, and that gives us the 
leadership. If that is forgotten, Or neg- 
lected, the South will lose its supremacy 


regardless of its climate, etc. For that rea-’ 


son he was proud to see cotton research 
coming so rapidly to the fore. 3 

The South cannot build on cheap wages, 
hé said, and it can't build on a living 
standard which encourages Federal relief. 
but only on independence of the individual 
and equal opportunity and the absence of 
fixation of caste or class. 

Having said that, he stated that the Seuth 
has the greatest opportunity, come peace, 
the section has ever had—accompanied by 
the danger of the greatest tragedy. If we 
don't get along together, he said, ejecting 
both the outside radical agitator and the 
home-grown -exploiter of working people, 
tragedy is on the way. If we do have the 
common aim of developing our own re- 
sources and opportunities, then we face an 
era of good feeling and prosperity for the 
highest as well as the lowest person. 

After the program, the visiting manufac- 
turers and guests were entertained at an 
informal luncheon at the Belmont Com- 
munity House. R. Dave Hall presided and 
Governor Broughton made a brief talk. 


throughout. 


and reconversion. 


NATIONAL STA 


Inc., at 270 Madison Avenue, New York. 
laboratory and at lower center the development laboratory. 
floor of the building which also houses the company's general and Eastern sales offices. 
tions are altogether new. and a great amount of testing equipment representing the latest design is in evidence 
Company officials have stated that National has the facilities to service the exacting requirements 
of war industries and is prepared to solve the many adhesive and starch problems involved in post-war planning 
Not pictured in the layout above are the firm’s textile, resin adhesives and training laboratories, 

as well as smal! capacity pilot plants for both the adhesives and starch divisions. 


RCH OPENS NEW LABORATORIES 


The above illustrations show the three main units of extensive new laboratories of National Starch Products, 
At top left is the technical service laboratory, at top right the research 
These ultra-modern facilities occupy the entire tenth 


The laboratory installa- 
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results that are only just “‘good enough.” That is why SO many manufacturers are dis- 
§ covering that an increasing number of wartime che velopments regarded at 
first as only temporary replacements for war-critical- Steal are now destined for a 
permament place in their manufacturing processes. =a | 

Already many of the new war-born chemical produgham 
proven materials for which timely chemical research ed 

have demonstrated in both military and civilian goods apphesdsiagl important sdvm- 

tages that may be applied to economically improve results UfGSQay 
time conditions. 


make available to thoee i in both and civilian industry, the results-¢ | 
¢ our broad and intensive chemical research and development. If you have a wartime ae . 


problem or a post war plan that the “right” chemicals may help to solve, consult with © "=== "—~— 


Cyanamid now. 


AMER ICAN CYANAM ID DISTRICT OFFICES. 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) ,,:,mazoo. micH 


dora + DETROIT, MICH. + ST. LOUIS, MO. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y¥. AZUSA, CALIF. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Birmingham plant of Avon- 
dale Mills was presented with the National Security Award 
during a recent meeting at the Avondale Mills Community 
House. Capt. John H. Atkinson, Jefferson County Civilian 
Defense head, presented pins to members of the civilian 
defense organization while J. O. Speed awarded service 
ribbons to 35 workers who have given 500 or more hours 
of volunteer service to civilian defense. W. E. Williams, 
plant superintendent, was given special recognition for his 
1,000 hours of service. Lieut.-Col. James P. Barnes, official 
of the War Production Board in Alabama,.was the princi- 
pal speaker, and Albert Driggers acted as master ofs cere- 
monies. 


West Point, Ga.—West Point Mfg. Co. has agreed to 
operate its utility facilities under jurisdiction of the Ala- 
bama Public Service Commission. The company supplies 
electricity, water and telephone service to several thousand 
families in the Alabama towns of Lanett, Langdale, Fair- 
fax, Riverview and Shawmut, where most of the workers in 
its textile plants are employed. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. has completed the purchase of the site here for its 
planned post-war nylon plant and deeds transferring. the 
five tracts, included in the approximately 600 acres, have 
been recorded at the county court clerk’s ofhce. The com- 
pany paid a total of $202,800 for the site, the deeds show. 
The site is on the north side of the Tennessee River about 
three miles from the city limits. Fronting on the river, the 


property extends from a point just below Chickamauga 
Dam to the Lupton City spinning mill property of the 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 


Governor Colgate W. Darden, Jr., of Virginia lays the corner- 
stone at the new United States Rubber Co. textile plant at 
Scottsville, Va., for twisting high ‘tenacity rayon tire cord 
needed in synthetic rubber tires. When completed, the new 
plant will produce enough rayon tire cord to build 600,000 
medium-size truck tires a year. Left té right, H. E. Hum- 
phreys, Jr., vice-president, United States Rubber Co.; H. Gor- 
don Smith, general manager of the company’s textile division; 
Governor Darden; and Percy Harris, mayor of Scottsville. 
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FRONT ROYAL, VA.—A certificate of merit has been 
awarded to the employees of the local American Viscose 
Corp. plant in recognition of a new record of 116 days 
without a major accident. The award, presented by W. B. 
Carter, plant safety supervisor, was accepted by Gerald S. 
Tompkins, plant manager, on behalf of the plant’s em- 
ployees, He congratulated the employees for their concert- 
ed efforts in making the award possible, and for bettering 
their previous record by 16 days. The certificate is being 
put on display in each department of the plant, and will 
then be made a permanent display in the plant cafeteria. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Southern Friction Materials Co. has 
sold a $50,000 issue of preferred stock intended to use in 
debt retirement and plant expansion. Contract for erection 
of an addition to the present plant has been let to South- 
eastern Construction Co. Construction, which will begin 
next month, will result in the addition of 3,000 square feet 
of floor space and a consequent 50 per cent increase in 


production. The plant now employs some 100 persons in 


the manufacture of heavy textiles and “Cottonleather,” a 
plastic-treated cloth. 


CLEMSON, S. C.—Excelsior Mills’ new rayon tire cord 
plant is rapidly nearing completion, and a contract has been 
executed with the Defense Plant Corp. to provide equip- 
ment at a cost of approximately $700,000. Priorities have 
been granted by the War Production Board and the equip- 
ment is expected to be installed very soon. Grounds and 
buildings at the new plant have been financed privately, but 
equipment and housing are sponsored by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The mill, expected to be the largest independent 
tire cord production unit in the country, is more than 600 


feet long. Fifty brick houses will be used by key employees 
and their families. 


Decatur, ALA.—With one new addition just complet- 
ed to the Goodyear Decatur Mills fabric plant, construc- 
tion has been started already on still another addition, ofh- 
cials have announced. Otto L. Beiswenger, manager of 
Goodyear’s engineering staff, said the second addition, like 
the first, will be devoted to production of rayon fabric for 
tires and other rubber products. Construction will cost 
under $500,000. The second addition to the Decatur mill 
will mean employment of approximately 250 more persons. 
The two new additions add about 250,000 square feet of 
floor space to the original Goodyear mill in Decatur. The 
completed addition, and the new one, which is to be com- 
pleted about Aug. 1, are one-story buildings which are ap- 
proximately 280 by 360 feet. They bring the total floor 
space utilized by Goodyear in Decatur to 402,888 square 
feet. The new addition now under way is being built by 
the Rust Engineering Co. of Birmingham, Ala., and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Although the first addition was financed by 
Goodyear as part of its nationwide $30,000,000 improve- 
ment program, the second addition is being financed by the 
Defense Plant Corp. 
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PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


_ All Type Colors on Cotton Yarns 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New Oiling 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, NW. C. 


dies in one, also 


| Dixon's Patent 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. |, 


TEXTILE FINISHES. 
for COTTON, RAYONS and MIXTURES 


TEXTILE OILS - HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Charlotte, North Carolina Founded 1914 


78 YEARS OF 

SERVICE TO 

THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Since 1866 we have supplied starches, 
gums and dextrine to the Textile Industry. 


Over the war emergency period our Tech- 
nical Service has solved many wartime siz- 
ing, finishing and printing problems. 


During this time our Technical Staff has 
been able to meet critical shortages by find- 
ing suitable and satisfactory substitutes. 


STEIN HALL 


285 Madison Avenue 
1011 Johnston Bldg. 


Charlotte 2, €. 


New York 17, WN. ¥. 
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Spinning Frames 


Every active spinning frame is a 

_ radiator. The more and the faster it 

produces, the more heat it radiates. 

At times, this heat may equal that 
of a 10-branch steam pipe coil. 


Modern textile machinery creates 
its Own manufacturing handicap, on 
the one hand, and begs for the cure 
on the other. 

With Certified Climate, antici- 
pated production is not a disappoint- 
ment, and installations pay for 
themselves sometimes ina year or less. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte, N C 
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P. M. Neisler, Jr., son of the treasurer 
of Neisler Mills, Inc., at Kings Mountain, 
N. C., was marriéd recently to Miss Joan 
Arrowood of Charlotte. The bridegroom is 
connected wth his father’s firm. 


John R. B. Hawes has succeeded R. H. 
Singleton as manager of Icard (N. C.) 


‘Cordage Co. 


R. T. Dunlap has been promoted to vice- 
president in charge of production at the 
Buffalo, N. Y., plant of Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Co., and A. G. Bussman has been 
named assistant to the company president, 
E. P. Holder. E. J. Byrnes of Wickwire 
Spencer has been appointed a member of 
the Office of Price Administration's preci- 
sion mechanical springs industry advisory 
committee. 


A. L. Gamble, commissioner of labor for 
the State of South Carolina, has been ap- 
pointed to the American Standard Associa- 
tion's textile safety code committee. 


Wellborn B. Hill, secretary and treasurer 
of Newnan (Ga.) Cotton Mulls, ss now 
president of the Newnan Rotary Club. 


John W. Littlefield of Greenville, S. C., 
has been appointed to the Southern sales 
staff of Watson-Williams Mfg. Co., Mill- 
bury, Mass. He will serve mills im South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Texas and Oklahoma. Walter 
P. Dabell will continue to represent the 
company in North Carolina, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Harold Ballard has succeeded R. A. Jus- 
tice as overseer of spinning at Stowe Spin. 
ning Co., Belmont, N. C. 


Henry D. Engels- 
man has been -apoint- 
ed sales manager and 
technical service su- 
pervisor for the Met 
allizing Co. of Amer- 
ica, Chicago. He has 
been. with the frm 
two years as sales and 
service engineer. Met- 
allizing Co. of Amer- 
ica iS a pioneer man- 
ufacturer of metal spraying equipment. 


H. D. Engelsman 


David S. Ball has resigned’ as superin- 
tendent of Eastern Mfg. Co. at Selma, N. 
C., to become general manager and treas- 
urer of Whitley Cotton Mills, Inc., Clay- 
ton, N. C. 


Nash H. Eldridge of J. P. Stevens & Go., 
Inc., has been unanimously re-elected presi- 
dent of the New York Credit Men's Asso- 
ciation. H. P. Reader of Cannon Mills was 
re-elected a vice-president of the club. 


C. L. Allen is now overseer of spinning, 
winding and warping at Monroe (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills. 


H. F. Hogue has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the American Yarn & Processing 
Co. plant at W hitnel, N. Sie to accept a 
similar position with Trenton Cotton Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C. 


The photograph above shows David Clark, editor of TEXTILE BULLETIN, as he 
received the honorary degree of Doctor of Textile Science conferred May 29 during 
the spring graduation exercises of North Carolina State College at Raleigh. Left 
to right: Dean Malcolm E. Campbell of the N. C. State College textile school; 
Registrar W. L. Mayer of the college; David Clark; and Col. John W. Harrelson, 
the college's dean of administration. 
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A. Alex Shuford and J. W. Warlick, 
textile plant executives of Hickory, N. C., 
have been named president and treasurer, 
respectively, of the Hickory Community 
Chest. 


S. M. Cauble, who recently resigned as 
superintendent of Trenton Cotton Mills at 
Gastonia, N. C., is now superintendent of 
Acme Spinning Co. at Belmont, N. C. He 
succeeds J. J. Duncan, who has retired be- 
cause of ill health. 


John L. McCollum has succeeded James 
R. Kennedy as Southwest region chief of 
the cotton and fiber division, Office of Dis- 
tribution, War: Food Administration. His 
headquarters are at Dallas, Tex. 


J. L. Hutcheson, Jr., vice-president of 
Peerless Woolen Mills at Rossville, Ga., is 
now a member of the War Production 
Board’s woolen utility fabric industry ad- 
visory committee. 


Owen Fitzsimons 
has assumed duties in 
Washington as special 
assistant to Dr. Clau- 
dius T. Murchison, 
president of the Cot- 
ton - Textile Institute, 
Inc., in the capacity 
of liason agent be- 
tween the institute 
and various govern- 
ment agencies (WPB, 
OPA, WMC, etc.) administering war con- 
trols for the textile industry. Mr. Fitzsim- 
ons, whose home is in Charlotte, is field 
agent for the institute and secretary-treas- 
urer of the Carded Yarn Association. It 
has been decided that during the present 
emergency he will better be able to serve 
the trade if stationed in Washington. 
Although his Charlotte office will remain 
open for routine matters, executives desir- 
ing urgent assistance in government mat- 
ters have been asked to contact Mr. Fitz- 
simons at the Cotton-Textile Institute 
Washington office, 1026 17th Street, N.W. 
Since World War I he has been connected 
with the industry in either manufacturing 
or trade association activities. He formed 
the Carded Yarn Association in 1936, and 
was instrumental in introducing and pro- 
moting the acceptance of the present cot- 
ton yarn rules bearing endorsements of the 
Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Associa- 
tion, the Association of Cotton Yarn Dis- 
tributors as well as the Carded Yarn Asso- 
ciation. 


Owen Fitzsimons 


A. A. Kuhn, treasurer of Fiber Mfg. Coa. 
at Newton, N. ste has been appointed a 
member of the War Production Board's 
narrow fabrics industry advisory committee. 


——(Continued on Page 41) 
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Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


Sou. Representative 


Telephone 3-3692 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


WOOL COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE. N.c. 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


We've got 


your SIZE! 


@ To reduce warp shedding 
and breakage, try SEYCO 
sizes. They'll help you get 
maximum production in your 
weave-room. 


Sizing ..... Penetrants ..... Alkalis 
Softeners ..... Shuttle Dressing 


“Twist-Setter’ Machines 


SN 


14 


LE TCREMITCALS 


VEL 


TEA 


LANT A GS 


* QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON. IOWA 
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PRECISION BOBBINS 


engineered to operate perfectly on your own 
individual type of shuttles. This means highly 
successful performance because accuracy is 


built into every PRECISION BOBBIN. 
Interrupted by bobbin trouble? 
Try PRECISION BOBBINS. 


~NEW ENGLAND 


"BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


f 9 
| 
| | 1 
— | 
Val Pr, 
FO 
ES 
CO 
| NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE ! 
Telephone. 2406 | 
+ 
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Member of 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. 


Published Semi-Monthly 
CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Eastern Address: P. O. Box 133, Providence, R. I. 


David Clark . - . . - - President and Editor 
Junius M. Smith -~——s- Vice-President and Business Manager 
F. R. Carey - - - Vice-President 
James T. McAden_~ - - . - - Associate Editor 
Capt. Ellis Royal (On leave in U. S. Army) : Associate Editor 
SUBSCRIPTION 
One year payable in advance - - . . . - $1.50 
Other countries in Postal Union - . . . . - 3.00 
Single copies - - - - - - 10 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to textile manufacturing 
and distribution are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily refiect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining 
to new milis, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Went Plumb to Hell 


- From a report of a labor union meeting at Char- 
lotte during the recent campaign for the Democratic 
nomination for United States Senator we quote: 

“James F. Barrett, former president of the State Federa- 
tion of. Labor, presided and in introducing Congressman 
Cameron Morrison, candidate in the May primary for the 
United States Senate, said in part: 

“Last year, when America was in an era of hysteria and 
the Smith-Connally Bill was being acted upon in the United 
States Congress, this man voted “NO” on that hateful 
measure in a thunderous tone, and then he voted to support 
the President's veto of that iniquitous piece of legislation.” 

Congressman Morrison, speaking in reply to this 
glowing introduction, said in part: 

“One man said to me that labor's support might hurt me 
in other quarters of the state. I said to him that if there is 
aman in this state who does not want to vote for me be- 
cause organized labor is for me, that man can go plumb to 


bell.” 

The voters in North Carolina must have accepted 
Cameron Morrison's invitation to “go plumb to 
hell,” for the primary vote was Hoey 183,996, Mor- 
rison 71,756. Congressman Morrison, with the sup- 


_ port of both the A. F. of L. and the CIO, in his effort 


to return to the United States Senate, carried three 
of the 100 counties in North Carolina and they were 
all very small counties. 

He had formerly served as governor and as Unit- 
ed States Senator and had a fine record prior to sup- 
porting the effort of John L. Lewis to prevent the 
regulation of labor unions. 


Radio Commentators 


When we win this war, it can be truthfully said 
that it was won in spite of the radio commentators 


and that throughout the struggle many of them were 


an added burden. 


Our statement, of course, does not apply to all 
radio commentators but it does appear to us that 
it does apply to more than half of those who broad- 
cast war news and assume to comment upon war 
activities. 

At the time of the Quebec conference every radio 
commentator knew that it was expected to deal with 
war against Japan and that, as Russia was not at war 
with Japan, it could not participate. | 

In spite of that knowledge certain of the radio 


- commentators kept the air waves hot with insinua- 


tions relative to Stalin not being invited to attend 
and with statements about his being offended. 


In our Opinion it was a deliberate effort. upon the 
part of certain commentators, to cause friction be- 
tween Russia and the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. 

Stalin’s recent statement about the magnificent ac- 
complishments of the American and British soldiers 
during the invasion of Normandy and his observa- 
tion that it was the greatest feat of its kind in his- 
tory, brings to mind the constant heckling of certain 
radio commentators one year ago and six months ago 
and their apparent efforts to arouse sentiment against 
our military leaders and force them to begin the 
invasion. 


Day after day they spoke about Stalin’s demand 


for a second front in France and tried to make the 
American people believe that if France was not in- 
vaded immediately, and a second front was not 
opened, Stalin would withdraw his army and make a 
separate peace with Germany. 

There never was any evidence that Stalin had de- 
manded an immediate separate front and his recent 
complimentary statement indicates that he knew the 
plans of the American and British leaders and was 
well satisfied with them. 


Our invasion losses, even after a long period of 
careful preparation and after our accumulation of 
airplanes had made it possible to reduce Germany's 
production of war materials and blasted her com- 
munications, will be very severe. 

Had the radio commentators succeeded in arous- 
ing a public sentiment strong enough to force the 
invasion before we were fully prepared, our losses 
would have been terrific. , 

Many fine young men of America and Great Brit- 
ain are alive today only because our military leaders 
refused to yield to the propaganda of radio commen- 
tators and make the invasion attempt before we were 


fully prepared. 


Now many of the radio commentators are spend- 
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ing much of their time, upon the air, trying to force 
the leaders of the United States and Great Britain to 
accept Charles de Gaulle and give him a free hand 
in France. 


De Gaulle has an unfortunate disposition sed it 
appears that he can get along with no one except 
himself. 


The loyalty of General Giraud to France was be- 
yond question. He escaped from a German prison 
camp and as soon as he reached North Africa began 
to build a French army for the liberation of his coun- 
try. De Gaulle could not get along with General 
Giraud and very promptly set him aside. 


Although he and his associates had agreed to send 
a large number of French officers with the invasion 
forces and he knew that their assistance would be of 
great value, he refused at the last minute to send 
more than a very small number 


He knew that the change in plans would place the 
invasion forces at a disadvantage and might greatly 
increase our casualties but it made no difference to 


de Gaulle. 


The radio commentators who are now daily de- 
manding more recognition for de Gaulle and insist- 
ing that he be declared the leader of the French 
people, know that our administration and Winston 
Churchill must have good reasons for their refusal 
to trust him and place great powers in his hands. 


De Gaulle is unpleasant and churlish in all of his 
contacts with American and British leaders and we 


have heard of no act of his which has been such as’ 


to inspire confidence in him. 
The radio commentators who tried to stir up trou- 


ble over the Quebec conference, and persistently tried _ 


to force our military leaders to invade France before 
they were fully prepared, are now trying to force the 
recognition of de Gaulle as the supreme leader of 
the French. 


There are some radio commentators who have 
been guilty of none of the above mentioned acts but 
there are others who have been guilty and are a 
burden upon our war effort. 


Textile Schools Confused 
Nebel Knitting Co., Inc., of Charlotte, replying to 


an invitation to attend the opening of the North Car- 


olina Vocational Textile School at Belmont, N. C.. 
on June 3rd, sent a check for $3,000 payable to the 
North Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc., which 
check was promptly forwarded by the Vocational 
Textile School to W. J. Carter, Greensboro, N. C., 
the president of the Textile Foundation. 

Nebel Knitting Co., Inc., had for some time been 
intending to make a contribution to the North Caro- 
lina Textile Foundation, Inc., but like many others 
had the erroneous idea that the recently completed 
North Carolina Vocational Textile School on the 
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Reprint. 


“Well, if it ain't Little Clarence . . . who used to be | 
absent from the mill two days every week.” 


Wilkinson Boulevard near Belmont, N. C., was con- 
nected with the Textile Foundation. 7 

The 1941 Legislature of North Carolina appropri- 
ated funds for the construction of a North Carolina 
Vocational Textile School which would give voca- 
tional instruction in textiles and machine shop work 
to North Carolina boys and girls who because they 
have not graduated from a high school or for other 
reasons cannot attend college. It is a trade school 
which gives short courses of instruction and is well 
worth while, but has no connection whatever with 
the textile school at N. C. State College nor is it a 
competitor. It gives an entirely different type of in- 
struction. 

Because the construction of the North Carolina 
Vocational Textile School at Belmont, N. C.. was 
begun shortly after the North Carolina Textile Foun- 
dation, Inc., was formed by W. J. (Nick) Carter of 
Greensboro, N. C., many conceived the idea that 
there was a connection with same. 

Donations to the North Carolina Textile Founda- 
tion, Inc., now exceed $525,000 and it is hoped that 
They will reach the goal of the needed $700,000 be- 
fore the end of 1944. 

Recent contributions have been Nebel Knitting 
Co., Inc., $3.000; Salisbury Cotton Mills, $2,500; 
Carolina Mills, Inc., $1,000; J. A. Cline & Son, $500: 
Delany & Co., $500; and Hickory Knitting Mills, 
$250. 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 


modern machines. 
*Proved by Research 


Butterworth 


Troops stationed in desert and trop- 
ical regions enjoy cool drinking 
water —thanks to a cotton duck 
water bag developed by Capt. W. L. 
Hicks of the Quartermaster Corps. 


Formerly, bags were rubberized and 
water reached temperatures, under 
desert conditions, that made it al- 
most undrinkable. | 


This new bag is made of a duck 
fabric treated with natural gums 
to simulate those found in flax. 
Moisture is allowed to permeate to 
the outside and evaporation cools 
water inside the bag. 


Mills making this specially treated 


duck depend on Butterworth 
Machines at every step in the Wet 
End of Textile Finishing. 


Desert Punch... 
Served Cotton 


Butterworth Machines are playing 
their part in the battle of produc- 
tion—bleaching, boiling-out, dry- 
ing, calendering, dyeing. 

Butterworth Engineers freely offer 
their cooperation to mills seeking 
to achieve increased productive 
eficiency ... or to repair or replace 
worn-out or obsolete equipment. 


All of our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help you solve your present 
finishing problems, and aid you in 
your post war plans. Let us serve 


you now. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila, 25, Pa. Serving Textile Industry since 1820 
Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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otes Dyes and Dyeing 


By GEORGE BROUN 


Practical Application of Direct Dyestutis — Part Three 


Part One of this series dealt briefly with the histor- 
ical background of direct colors, dyeing theories as 
related to them as well as general recommenda- 
tions for dissolving directs. Part Two, relative to 
application of direct colors to hosiery and knit 
goods, is to be carried in Southern Knitter, this 
magazine's companion publication devoted to the 
knitting trade. Part Three describes the chief prac- 
ical applications of directs and types of dyeing 
equipment used. 


IRECT colors, also known as substantive or cotton 

colors, are the most widely used of all coal tar dyes, 
as they are employed in dyeing all cellulosic fibers (cotton, 
viscose and cuprammonium rayons and linen) as well as 
silk, wool and casein fibers. Due to their ease of applica- 
tion these colors are dyed on practically every type of ma- 
chine now in use throughout the knit goods, yarn, piece 
goods, printing and novelty textile finishing plants, 

The various types of hosiery are dyed on paddle and 
enclosed rotary hosiery dyeing machines. Other knit goods 
are dyed on winches and open and enclosed becks. (This 
subject is explained in Part Iwo.) 

Yarns are dyed on warp machines (long and short chain 
warp), pressure package, beam and skein machines. Staple 
fibers such as cotton and spun viscose rayon are dyed | 
pressure machines, better known as closed raw stock ma- 
chines. The chief machines used on piece goods are the 
padder, jig and dye beck. If there is to be some special 
aftertreatment or handling of the direct dyed cloth, the 
piece goods may be run on continuous piece goods ma- 
chines, as this enables a plant to handle heavy production 


quickly. In print cloth plants direct colors are dyed on jigs, 


becks and padders, then discharged on print machines. 
They may be printed directly, but are not generally satis- 
factory as to light and wash fastness. Among novelty tex- 
tiles, pile goods are dyed with directs on winches, Directs 
are applied to laces and other goods on especially con- 
structed machines or regular machines adapted for this use. 
Tufted and chenille bedspreads may be dyed solid shades 
by running them on paddle or enclosed hosiery machines. 

Taking up each of these various classes of textiles in the 
order listed in the previous paragraph, direct colors used 
in dyeing them vary according to the simplicity or com- 
plexity of operating the dyeing equipment employed as well 
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as particular fastness properties required by the consumer. 

The dyeing of direct and direct and developed colors in 
the yarn form on skein and warp dyeing machines is lim- 
ited chiefly to sewing threads, rayon and mercerized yarns, 
with a scattering amount for the cordage and other minor 
branches of the textile industry. 

Yarn skein dyeing may be grouped under the chief meth- 
ods of application, which are: (1) the hand skein boxes; 
(2) mechanical skein machines operated by hydraulic hoists 
with the metal skein arms possessing a half rotary and 
eccentric motion simulating that of hand operated skein 
boxes. A newer type of skein machine is known as the 
geyser’ type whereby the processing liquor is pumped up 
through to arms while they rotate and sprays in geyser 
fashion over the surrounded skeins of yarns; and (3) the 
older types of mechanically operated reel dyeing skein ma- 
chines were wooden or metal sticks on which the skeins 
were hung and these forms were then clamped in a metal 
wheel which rotated one revolution through the liquor and 
then reversed itself. At the present time the most widely 
used skein equipment is the geyser type, while the older 
types are used for tinting of yarns in the skein form, 
bleaching and other purposes where the levelness of the 
dyed shade is not of paramount importance. 


Similar Method Used 


The dyeing method used for running direct, as well as 
direct and developed colors, is very similar for both the 
hand and. mechanically operated skein machines. Dyers 
running skein dyeing equipment know from practical ex- 
perience that the skein yarns must be handled carefully on 
either the hand or mechanically operated skein machine, 
and for this reason the chief points that have been observed 
in processing yarn by this method are: (1) select wetting 
agents that wet quickly with the least foaming or buoyant- 
giving properties to the dyebath; (2) the wetting agent 
selected should possess wetting-out value as well as pene- 
trative and leveling action during the dyeing operation and 
be highly rinsable. This leaves the processed yarn in an 
excellent condition for final finishing with softening agents 
so it will be free of harshness or stickiness; (3) the wet- 
ting-out and dyeing operations aré best carried out in the 
same bath, thus eliminating the extra handling of skeins 
which tends to tangle.yarns; and (4) select direct colors 
that can be dyed level and penetrate satisfactorily at tem- 
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Ashworth Card Surveys enable you to spot 
sources of trouble before they get serious and cause defective 
work. They enable you to plan repairs over a period of 


months with minimum loss of production. 


These surveys of clothing, chains, bearings and other wear- 
ing parts are made by practical card men who recommend 


only necessary repairs. Their time costs you nothing. 


When you need card clothing products, Ashworth’s 3 facto- 
ries, 6 repair shops and 7 distributing pomts assure you an 


uninterrupted supply, prompt service and ready availability. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Woolen Division 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING COMPANY 


FALL RIVER*t] WORCESTER*! 
PHILADELPHIA*T{ ATLANTAT! 
GREENVILLE( CHARLOTTEST 
DALLASt! (Textile Supply Co.) 
*Factory + tRepair Shop 
{Distributing Point 


ASHWORTH CARD CLOTHING 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards and for all Types 
of Napping Machinery + Brusher Clothing and Card Cloth- 
ing for Special Purposes + Lickerin Wire and Garnet 
Wire + Sole Distributers for Platt's Metallic Wire * Lickerins 
and Top Flats Reclothed. 


peratures not over 180 to 190° F. Higher temperatures 
require extra boiling up of bath, and this tangles yarn as 
well as it affects the final condition of dyed yarn. 

The dyeing method is as follows: wet out skeins at 120 
to 160° F. for 30 minutes, using two to four per cent wet- 
ting agent (if water is hard use one per cent water soft- 
ening compound). Shut off steam and enter dissolved color 
over ten-minute period slowly at 120 to 160° F. Raise to 
175 to. 190° F., run at this temperature 30 minutes. Then 
add salt slowly and run 30 minutes. Sample for shade; 
drain bath, rinse thoroughly, give finishing bath, remove, 
hydroextract and dry. Where the wetting agent is chiefly 
of a detergent nature then add two per cent. penetrant to 
bath before entering dissolved dyestuff. 

On heavy yarns or oily rayon yarns it is best to run a 
preliminary scouring bath, using two to four per cent syn- 
thetic detergent and’ one to two per cent trisodium phos- 
phate. Starting at 120° F., raise to 190° and. run 30 min- 
utes: drain off bath, rinse cold once, then enter two to four 
per cent penetrant and dissolved dyestuff at 100 to 120 
F.; run ten mirfutes at this temperature, raise slowly over 
20-minute period to 175 to 190° F.; run at 190° F. 30 
minutes, then add salt slowly, run 20 to 40 minutes at 
190° F.; sample and finish up as outlined above. 

Wherever the direct and developed colors are skein dyed, 
it is best to shorten the direct dyeing period as much as is 
practical so as to reduce the total processing time. The 
diazotizing bath should be run not over 25 minutes, an 
intermediate cold rinse of five minutes, then the develop- 


-ing bath not over 25 minutes.. Some dvyers have found it 
£ 


desirable to finish off the developed dyed yarns with a hot 
soaping off bath, using a synthetic detergent or fatty alco- 
hol so as to remove all traces of the acid diazotizing and 
alkaline developing baths, and thus obtain a softer yarn. 

The selection of direct colors for skein depends upon 
fastness properties wanted, although the better quality fast- 
to-light directs possessing good wash fastness are usually 
run, since they exhaust slowly, dye more level and give 
more uniform dyed shades from lot to lot on skeins than 
the less expensive and faster exhausting directs. C. W. 
Whittaker*, the well-known English authority on dyeing, 
has worked out some interesting tests for the evaluation of 
the level dyeing properties of direct colors on viscose rayon 
and it will pay all readers who are interested in this work 
to obtain a copy of these methods and adopt them to their 
own plant use. 

The older plants still use various designed warp dyeing 
equipment from the “Scotch Tub’ box type, usually con- 
structed with four or more immersion rolls and one or two 
heavy adjustable squeeze rolls, to the highly developed me- 
chanically operated type for use in dyeing long chain warps 
in mercerizing plants and weaving mills requiring large 
amounts of colored yarns. Plants dyeing warps in any style 
usually kier boil the cotton yarn preliminary to dyeing in- 
stead of scouring yarn on the dyeing equipment. This kier 
boiling may be carried out in standard closed pressure kier 
or some type of vomit kier. On light shades the warp yarns 
are usually given a peroxide bleach in preference to an 
alkaline kier boiling. 

The direct colors and direct and developed colors must 
be selected very carefully as to rate of exhausting, as all 
colors used in the dyeing formulas must exhaust approxi- 


*Dveing with Coal Tar Dyestuffs—1938 Kdition—C. W. Whit- 
taker and C. C. Wilcock, pages 215-229. 
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mately the same rate at different temperature. For light 
and medium depth shades dyers try to use formulas with- 
out the addition of common salt, but this is not always 
practical and economical on some of the more expensive 
direct colors. From an expense angle the simplest. formulas 
are best, so dyers running warps prefer to buy a larger 
number of colors so that they may have a wide range of 
dyes to use in matching shades. They always try to use 
ofily two colors and never over three in a formula. 

A. practical working procedure on the simpler type of 
warp dyeing machine is usually run as follows.on direct 
colors and with slight changes for developed colors: pre- 
pare bath containing two pounds of penetrant per 100 gal- 
lons. Add one-half of dissolved direct dyestuff. Raise bath 
to 180 to 200° F. Run warp through one end. Feed into 
dyebath the balance of dye liquor on the last part of first 
and throughout second end. Sample for shade by drying 
portion when second end completed. On light shade two 
‘ends will give good results, but a total of four ends through 
the dyebath helps to prevent off-shade from end to end of 
the warp. If the shade is too heavy to dye without salt, the 
yarn should be given at least four to six ends before the 
salt is entered slowly over two ends in bath with steam cut 
off and bath not over 180° F. This enables the dyer to 
exhaust the dyebath slowly, obtaining level dyed shade 
throughout warp and preventing one or more colors in the 
formula from exhausting too quickly. 

Whenever a dye lot goes off-shade and dyebath is salted, 
the best practice is to drop a portion of the dyebath or all 
of it and start a fresh bath, as it is very risky to add fresh 
direct colors to a salted bath when dyeing warps. After the 
shade has been obtained the bath is drained off, the dyed 
warp is given one or two ends cold rinse, then softening 
compounds are added to the bath at 110° F. and the warp 
is run one more end before it is ready for drying up. In 
dyeing direct and developed colors it is best to run two 
ends on both the diazotizing and developing baths, two- 
thirds of the chemicals to be entered in the bath at start 
and balance fed at start of second. For some of the faster 
developed colors, the dyed yarn is given a hot wash two 
ends at 120 to 140° F., using a small amount of fatty 
alcohol in bath. This hot rinse bath serves a double pur- 
pose, as the softener may be added directly to it and the 
yarn finished up directly. from the hot rinse. (To be con- 
tinued.) 


— 


WPB Lists Military Yarn Needs 

Approximately 25,000,000 pounds of Bradford and 
French spun worsted weaving yarns will be required for 
new Army procurements of worsted cloth and existing or- 
ders for the Army, Navy and Air Forces, as well as esti- 
mated new orders for the armed forces, the War Produc- 
tion Board said recently. The woolen worsted cloth thus 
produced is to be used in the manufacture of Army. shirts, 
elastique blouses, and the recently adopted field packets. 

Orders for yarn needed to fill this new program must be 
completed by the spinning industry not later than Nov. 15. 

Due to a transposition of type lines in a recent Borne- 
Scrymser Co. advertisement in this journal, the addresses of 
W. B. Uhler and John Ferguson were listed incorrectly. 


Mr. Uhler’s headquarters are at Spartanburg, S. C., and 


Mr. Ferguson’s are at LaGrange, Ga. 
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NOW DISTRIBUTED BY 


The Emmons “E” man now handles the top-quality line 
of Picker Aprons, and suggests that you check your 
Aprons today, ordering replacements from Emmons. 


Made from finest materials — including leathers espe- 
cially selected for the purpose — J-W Aprons promise 
completely satisfactory performance and longest life. They 
are built on first-grade, waterproof, re-stretchéd belts. 


Standard stocks of J-W Aprons — both plain and spiked 
— are immediately available from Emmons, factories in 
Charlotte, N, C. arid Lawrence, Mass.) or J.\C. Pirkle, 
Textile Service Company, 1]4 Cleveland Ave., East Point, 


Georgia. Tel. Calhoun 
6806 


At Charlotte 
Charlotte 327503 
or Box 2036 


-Reeds ... flat heddles ... heddle bar stock... 
heddle frame repair parts ... picker aprons 
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CHARLOTTE, N.C. LAWRENCE, MASS. 


DuPont Technical and Sales Representatives 
Attend Meeting 


Technical and sales representatives of the Southern office 
of the organic chemicals department of E. 1. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., with headquarters at Charlotte, N. C.., 
and officials from the main office in Wilmington, Del., held 
a two-day conference at the Hotel Barringer in Charlotte, 


N. C., June 6 and 7. The organic chemicals department. 


manufactures dyestuffs and organic chemical specialties. 
The discussions related to the various problems developing 
from and also.in co-operation with the war effort. 

D. C. Newman, Southern sales manager of the organic 


chemicals department, presided. Those attending from the © 


main office were: E. J. Monaghan, assistant director of 
sales: Dr. M. A. Dahlen, assistant director of the technical 
laboratory; and A. B. Owens, manager of the sales devel- 
opment department. Mr. Owens at one time was attached 
to the Southern office. He later became a member of the 
export department and represented the company in China. 
At the outbreak of the war between China and Japan, he 
was recalled to the main office in Wilmington as assistant 
_ Sales manager of the export department. On April 1, 1944, 
he was appointed to his present position. 

John L. Dabbs, former Southern sales manager, and Wil- 
liam P. Crayton, former warehouse superintendent, both of 
whom have retired from active service, attended the lunch- 
eons on both days. At luncheon June 6, W. Fred Cray- 
ton, sales representative located at Columbus, Ga., was 
presented a gift by his associates in honor of his approach- 
ing 25th anniversary with the DuPont Co. June 18. It was 
also announced that by the end of this year six members of 
the personnel of the Southern office will have. received pins 
designating 25 ‘Js of service with the company. 


“Cotton in War.” by Moloney, is the 
title of the sixth in a series of ‘Papers of the Institute of 
Research and Training in the Social Sciences, Vanderbilt 
University,’ published by the Vanderbilt University Press 
recently. 


Shown above are some of those who took part in the Onyx 
Forum conducted last month by Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. at 
Jersey City, N. J. The chief speaker was Arthur R. Wachter 
of American Viscose Corp., whose subject was “The Crown 
Test Plan.’ Left to right in the photograph, W. H. Stuart of 
Onyx; R. R. Riegner of American Viscose; Mr. Wachter; Vic- 
tor H. Berman, president and treasurer of Onyx; A. J. Heinz- 
mann and Walter Stump of American Viscose. One feature of 
the forum was a motion picture entitled ‘“‘The Frontier of 
Progress for Rayon.”’ A large attendance was at hand and 
stayed for a buffet luncheon at the conclusion of the meeting. 
Another forum will be conducted this coming October. 


AA TES. Executive Committee Meets 


The executive committee on research of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists met last 
month at Lowell (Mass.) Textile Institute in order to in- 
spect facilities which had been offered to the association 
for setting up a laboratory which will be adequate to take 
care of its present research program. A floor space of ap- 
proximately 1,200 feet was approved and the association 
will take the necessary steps to equip it properly for the 
intended purpose. Among other business disposed of by 
the executive committee was the reorganization of the sub- 
committees which are charged with various research projects 
into ‘‘active’’ and “reference’’ committees. In several cases 
changes were made in personnel and chairmanships. In 
order to crystallize the research work for the next 12-month 
period, 14 specific research projects were set up which will 
be assigned to the, respective sub-committees. 


MILL STARCH 


“The Weaver Fri 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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PERSONALS 


(Continued from Page 32)— 


Dr. Joseph G. Davidson has been elect- 
ed president of Carbide and°Carbon Chem- 
icals Corp. and Carbide and Carbon Chem- 
icals, Ltd., units of Union Carbide and 


Ss. B. Kirk 


J. G. Davidson 


Carbon Corp. He has served in technical 
and executive capacities since the firms’ or- 
ganization and was vice-president in charge 
of sales for the 12 years previous to his 
election. Stanley B. Kirk has been named 
president of Linde Air Products Co.; an- 
other Union subsidiary. He has been with 
the corporation since 1915. 


Felix N. Williams, production manager 
of the phosphate division of Monsanto 
Chemical Co., has been made general man- 
ager of the company’s plastics division at 
Springfield, Mass. He has been active in 
the chemical industry since his graduation 
in 1923 from the University of Virginia. 


Sydney Bruce, president and treasurer of 
Camperdown Co., Inc., and treasurer of 
Piedmont Plush Mills, is chairman of tex- 
tile mill solicitation for the Fifth War 
Loan Drive in the Greenville, S. C.,. area. 


V. H. Hiermeier has been named. indus- 
trial manager of the St. Louis, Mo., office 
of Brown Instrument Co., manufacturer of 
precision instruments. 


H. C. Kliber, executive officer of the 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot procure- 
ment division and director of the industrial 
demobilization planning division of this 
Army installation, has been promoted to 
the rank of colonel. 


John P. Stevens, Jr., president of the 
textile commission house which bears his 
family name, has been elected a member of 
the board of trustees of Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust Co., New York. 


E. E. Conner, director of acetate yarn 
sales for American Viscose Corp., is re- 
ported to be recuperating satisfactorily at 
. his home in New York from a recent at- 
tack of pneumonia. 


E. A. Terrell, Jr., son of the president 
ot Terrell Machine Co. at Charlotte, N. C., 
has been promoted by the Army to the rank 
of captain. Captain Terrell is stationed at 
Camp Polk, La. 


Thomas H. West has succeeded the late 
8b. H. Bristow Draper as president of the 
Draper Corp.., Hopedale, Mass. He entered 
the company's employ in 1923, following 
practical experience in textile mills, and 
has been vice-president since 1938. 
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Col. Vere Painter has been named dep- 
uty director for inspection of the procure- 
ment division, Office of the Quartermaster 
General, U. S. Army. He will be stationed 
at headquarters of the Quartermaster Corps 
inspection service in New York. 


William A. Whiteside has been elected 
Secretary of Quaker Chemical Products 
Corp. at Conshohocken, Pa., manufacturer 
of textile chemical specialties. 


J. Bruce McCullough at the end of this ' 


month will succeed Ed. N. Brower as head 
of the cotton yarn division of the textile, 
clothing and leather bureau, War Produc- 
tion Board. Mr. McCullough is on leave as 
Philadelphia representative for Avondale 
Mills. Mr. Brower, who is on leave as 


secretary-treasurer of Rockfish Mills at 
Hope Mills, N. C., 1s expected to return 
to private business. George Fowler has 
become head of the bureau's colored goods 
section, succeeding George Greey, who is 
returning to duties with Cone Export & 
Commission Co, 


Duane Hall, retiring secretary and pur- 
chasing agent for Chase Bag Co. of New 
York, was honored at a recent estimonial 
dinner tendered by some 200 members of 
the burlap, cotton goods and bag trades. 


Pfc. Robert H. Glover, a former dofter 
for Trenton Cotton Mills at Gastonia, N. 
i, was reported by a press association re- 
cently to have captured 19 Germans at 
once while fighting on the Italian front. 


ON ITS WAY- Faster and Safer 


The adoption of Stanley Steel 
Banding Seals and Sealing Tools 
has resulted in big time savings in 
providing steel-banded protection 
for bales. Furthermore, Stanley 
Sealed joints are stronger and 
smoother. 

In these days of “hurry up” ship- 
ments and rough handling, if you 
are not making the most of this 


STANLEY 


opportunity for faster, safer pack- 
ing, write for details. The Stanley 
Works, Steel Strapping 


Div., New Britain, Conn. 


STEEL BANDING SYSTEMS 
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Resin Finishing of Synthetic and Natural 

Yarn Blended Fabrics 
(Continued from Page 27)—by using them in printing 
pastes (finely ground) and applying these by pigment-pad- 
jig (reduced and dyed) method instead of padding reduced 
and dyeing on the jig or running by the continuous method. 
If the popularity of goods processed with alkali soluble cel- 
lulose increases, finishing plants may work out methods 
whereby they can be processed and dyed with vat colors by 
the continuous method similarly as mercerized cotton is 
now dyed. 

Napthol colors are run chiefly by padding with the nap- 
tholate mix at 160 to 190° F., removing to jig and giving 
two ends cold, salt wash on heavy shades and one end on 
light shades before developing cold (70° F.) with a pre- 
pared base or fast color salt bath, then cold and hot rinses 
and soaping off in the rope or open width form before 
extraction, drying and framing ready for a final resin or 
cation softener to be applied when wanted. Napthols may 
be run by naptholating the prepared goods on the jig, salt 
washing and developing, but this method does not give as 
good wash or crock fastness as by the pad-jig method. 
These goods may be dyed with napthols on the hot flue 
continuous range when there are sufficient quantities of 
treated goods to be handled economically by the dyer. 

Through careful planning dyers and finishers cah obtain 
many desirable finishes to fit the type of goods being. proc- 
essed by proper ‘manipulation of preparing, dyeing and 
finishing procedures. When goods treated with alkali solu- 
ble cellulose show too full and heavy a hand and crispness 
is wanted, then it may be best to reduce strength of cellu- 
lose solution used, partially dry and acid coagulate it there 
on the final finish; the goods may be given a light cation 
softener finish for a moderate soft crisp hand. To keep the 
amount of resin used to a minimum, the processor may use 
goods prepared with a one or two per cent alkali cellulose 
solution and then apply the resin in the final operation, 
and ‘by proper manipulation can obtain finished goods 
possessing lower color costs, permanent shrinkage control 


and crushproof finish. 


During the past two years there have been many restric- 
tions as to the use of various fabric constructions; this is 
especially true of cotton fabrics. The white goods finisher 
and printing plants have been highly restricted to the 
lighter weight and cheaper constructions. To obtain satis- 
factory white goods, the finishers have worked out many 
methods of kiering, bleaching and finishing off these light- 
weight constructions with alkali soluble cellulose so as to 
step up the weight of the finished goods. 

The procedures are different in the various plants accord- 
ing to the layout of equipment available. Some finishers 
have found it best to pad on strong alkali soluble cellulose 
solution on the gray goods direct from the bale, coagulate, 
neutralized, then kier boil, bleach and finish. If goods are 
to be mercerized, this may be carried out prior to finishing. 
Other finishers are applying the alkali soluble cellulose to 
the goods that have been kiered and bleached. To obtain a 
soft hand and finish on these built up: goods, the use of a 
cation softener is proving of value, but careful selections 
of the cation softener must be made, as some types give a 


yellowish tinge to the goods built up and finished by’ this 


method and this cannot always be blamed on the reduced 


- strength of the bleach solution now being required. 


Reduction in Color Cost 


The white goods finisher preparing goods for a print 
plant has a proposition similar to the white goods finishing 


7 plant, but usually has been getting lower quality and less 


uniform constructed goods:than the white goods plant. To 
help correct this trouble these plants have found that alkali 
soluble’ cellulose properly applied gives them an increased 
weight on processed goods plus a more uniform fabric for 


printing, due to an equalization of the light and coarse 


yarns through the penetration and coating of these with 
the cellulose solution. Where the white goods department 
has given exceptionally heavy application of the alkali solu- 
ble cellulose to the goods, there is a definite color cost 
reduction due to the increased affinity of these treated goods 
for the different colors and resins used in the print work. 
(To be continued.) 


Lands Jeo..SUPERIOR QUALITY 


in Textile Leathers and Loom Strapping 
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We consider the superior quality of Champion 
Products to be made of many things. The tangi- 
ble qualities like the finest raw materials and ex- 
pert workmanship come first. Also included are 
the intangible qualities —-those elements of efh- 
ciency, of service, of research and development 
products of imagination. Together they form 
what CHAMPION stands for in textile leathers. 


2 DODENHOFF 


619 RUTHERFORD STREET 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Race-Plate Covering On Quality Weaves 


(Continued from Page 20)—is affected and a series of 
white spots appear on the warp yarn. 

When white spots or streaks are noticed, they generally 
appear on one shed. In other words, the unbruised yarn 
shows no such spots, but the bruised yarn shows plainly. 
Thus if the shuttle is striking from the transfer side to left, 
the white spots appear on the top shed when the shuttle is 
traveling from left to right. When the race-plate is covered 
with a suitable fabric, the shuttle may also cause the same 
defect; called ‘‘shuttle marks,’ but yarn abrasion is not 
severe enough to break warp yarn every time. As soon as 
these bruised spots indicate a bouncing shuttle, inspect 
picking from faulty side. Parallel motion may be out; worn 
picker; shuttle bottom worn to a “rocker” shape and/or 


other reasons which may cause the defect. A fixer can fix - 


these defects and will find that race-plate covering, even if 
1/16-inch above the race-plate, will not influence the erratic 
flight of a shuttle nor its true flight. 

A fixer will also find that when shuttles fly out they will 
not be caused through a slight height in the cov ering unless 
the covering is loose near box fronts. If a shuttle is thrown 
out several times, box ends may be out of alignment, giving 
the point of flight outward away from the reed instead of 
a slight pitch towards the reed. Even if a shuttle should 
rise slightly at the entry into the opening shed, the top 
shed keeps the shuttle downward if mechanical factors are 
correct. The shuttle must hug the reed! 

To test out the picking action alignment, move the lay 
by hand or either push the pick stick forward with the 
shuttle in picking position. As the shuttle moves out of 
the box, and a slight uneven action is noticed, it will go 
through this same action during actual loom operation. Now 
move the shuttle in from the box mouth while holding the 
pick stick at front point of picking. Move the shuttle into 
the picker and if picking is out through a faulty picker or 
box alignment, the shuttle point will not fit into the picker 
block perfectly. If the point is outside of hole center, this 
proves that the shuttle is thrown outwards during actual 
loom running and will result in thrown-out shuttles. (To 
be continued.) 


Shipments of rayon filament yarn by American mills 
totaled 45,600,000 pounds in May, according to Rayon 
Organon, published by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
The total compares with output of 43,200,000 pounds re- 
ported for April and with 41,800,000 pounds produced in 


May, 1943. Five months’ shipments to May 31 totaled 


219,100,000 pounds, an increase of eight per cent com- 
pared with shipments of 203,000,000 pounds reported dur- 
ing the corresponding period in 1943. Stocks of filament 
yarn held by producers on May 31 totaled 8,200,000 
pounds against 7,800,000 pounds held on April 30 and 
6,700,000 pounds held on May 31, 1943. 

Rayon staple fiber shipments by American producers to- 
taled 14,600,000 pounds in May against 11,300,000 pounds 
in April and 12,900,000 pounds in May, 1943. Staple fiber 
shipments for five months to May 31 aggregated 68,300,- 
000, an increase of four per cent as compared with ship- 
ments of 65,400,000 pounds reported for the first five 
months in 1943. Staple fiber stocks held May. 31 totaled 

2,500,000 pounds against 1,800,000 pounds April 30 and 
2,800,000 pounds May 31, 1943. 
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The best way to save is 
to buy only the best... 
UNIVERSAL STANDARD 
RING TRAVELERS 


piece of equipment is always 


more economical in the long run than a shoddy 
piece . . . and ring travelers do get a long run! You 
can save metal for your country .. . time and money 
for your company ... by-using Universal Standard 
Ring Travelers with the Bowen Patented Bevel 
Edge which produces ideally smooth, even yarn. 
Made and stocked in all sizes and weights, for all 
kinds and counts of yarns SS. 
Traveler is a piece of precision equipment, durable, 
delicately balanced and rigidly inspected, accurately 
uniform in weight and shape. | 


Send your exact re- 
quirements for samples 
which you can use and 
prove in your own mill. 
Write direct, or to the 
nearest representative. 


w 


Sealed metal containers 
guarantee that your U. 
S. Travelers will be 
full-count, factory-per- 
fect. 


UNIVERSAL STANDARD 


Providence, R. I. ¢ 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer 
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Department 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Phone 3-8841 
eo 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


C. E LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South” 


We make and re- 
pair both big and 
little belts, quickly, 
economically and exactly. 


B N 
GREENVILLE Gompany 
Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


SALES ENGINEER AVAILABLE 
17 years’ experience with textile mdustry; thoroughly familiar with all types 
textile machinery; technical graduate. Large following in Ga., Ala., Tenn.., 
Miss., S. C. and Texas. Married; drait exempt. Now employed and.can furnish 
best of references. Will work on salary or drawing account and commission 
with reliable concern. 
Address “A. G. E.," care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Job as Cloth Room Overseer; 32 years’ POSITION WANTED by experienced Superintend- 


experience as Overseer on most all kinds of cot- ent or Carder and Spinner, with 25 years’ ex- 
ton, rayon goods; 54 years of age; married; good perience on all classes of work: Also good cotton 
references: employed, but desire a change. Ad- man. Can furnish good references. Address re- 
dress ‘‘R-4,’" care Textile Bulletin. plies to *‘N-204,"’ care Textile Bulletin: 

POSITION WANTED as Carder by Practical Mill WANTED—A job as Overseer Spinning: 18 years’ 
man; I. C. 8S. graduate; experienced in clothing experience. Running present job with excellent 
cards, moving and overhauling card room ma- results; 40 years old, married; draft status 3-H: 
chinery. Can go anywhere; can give any refer- strictly sober; A-1 references as to ability and 
ence desired. Now employed; have been on pres- character. Address ‘‘Box 100,"’ care Textile Bul- 
ent job 26 years as carder; good reason for letin. 


changing. In good health. Address ‘‘B. L.,’’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Job as Overseer of Spinning or Twist- 
ing. Tube twist and short orders a specialty. 


WANTED 


Two experienced men capable of plumbing 
spindles and doing general overhauling. 
‘The position is open on the west coast, and 
it is necessary that you have a. clearance 
from your present employer. In answering 
this ad. please state your past experiences. 


Answr to “‘Box C. T. E.,’’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


HUMIDIFIERS FOR SALE 

24—-Parks-Cramer HDD Humidifiers with 
220-volt motors. 

31—Parks-Cramer HDE Humidifiers with 
220-volt motors. 

32—-American Moistening High Duty Hu- 
midifiers with 220-volt motors. 

7l—American Moistening Atomizer Heads 
complete. * 

3—-Bahnson Master Electric Controls, with 
valves. 

36-—Parks-Cramer Humidifiers motors only, 
220-volt, 3-phase, 60 cycles current. 

16—-American Moistening Humidifier mo- 
tors. 

G. A. WHITE & CO. 
Box 533 Charlotte, N. C., 


WANTED—Position as superintendent of small yarn Age 36'2 years. Large family. Capable of assist- 
mill. Thoroughly experienced and can furnish ing superintendent. Address ‘‘Box 13,’’ care Tex- 
A-1 references. Address ‘‘Box 92,’’ care Textile tile Bulletin. 

Bulletin. 
POSITION WANTED as Carder and Spinner or 

OVERSEER, or Assistant Overseer Weaving; 20 superintendent. 15 years’ experience in large 
years’ experience in weaving department; I. C. 5S. Southern mills. Married; draft exempt. A-1 ref- 


graduate. Now employed. Will go anywhere. 
Draft status, age 38: married; family; 3-A; ref- 
erences. Would like to arrange interview. Know 
C & K and Draper looms, old and new. Address 
PF. care Textile Bulletin. 


TYING MACHINE FIXER and Operator with 15 
years’ experience wants job on E Model Machine 


ences. I. C. S. graduate. Address ‘‘G,"’ care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


WANTED—-Position as Cloth Room Overseer. Ex- 
perienced on all grades of cloth. Now employed 
but desire a change. Best of references furnish- 
ed. Address ‘‘H,"’ care Textile Bulletin. 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


only. Now employed as weaver. Wants to change : ; 
sane Address “MM. M.,”’ care Textile Bulletin. WANTED—Job as Assistant Overseer or Second 


Hand of Weaving. Twenty years’ experience on 

SUPERINTENDENT wants to change. Have had 20 drills, twills, duck and sheetings. Now employed, 
years’ experience on cotton carded yarn. Age wish change, Married, age 38, 1-A (H), I. C. S 
43: married and sober: can give. references. graduate. Interview desired. Address ‘'20,"’ care 


Write “‘J.’’ care Textile Bulletin. Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 
Competent carder and spinner for medium 
sized mill located in desirable section, good 
salary to right man. State your age, size 
of family, and full experience and refer- 
ences in first letter. 


Address ‘‘J,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


SPOON & SPOON 


Electrical Engineers 
Surveys—Designing—Supervision 


P.O. Box 4036 Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8. Patent Office 


Industrial construction you want, 
when you want it, where you want 
it, anywhere in the South. 


Inc. 


pe DANIEL CONSTRUCTION CoO., 
Greenville,S.C. Birmingham, Ala. 


‘Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


Phone: Liberty 6547 


Over Forty-five Years of Dependable and Confidential EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


for textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, superintendents, stylers, designers, salesmen, overseers, second hands, fixers, etc. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


294 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
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Practical and Technical 
Superintendent 


Now employed, would consider new 
connection. Understands fully all phases 
cotton and rayon manufacture. Not 
afraid of work. Draft exempt. Address 
care Textile Bulletin. 


MAN with several years’ experience in sup- 
ply room wants position as Supply Room 
Man with some good mill wanting a man 
of this kind. ; 


Address ‘‘S. R.,’’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


EXPERT ROLLER COVERER with over 30 
years’ experience on all kinds of leather 
and cork wants job with some mill need- 
ing a man for their roller shop. 


Address “‘R. L.,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 


Your surplus yarn—any quantity or put 
up. Submit sample, amount for sale and 
price. Wire reply will follow. 


M. B. HURWITZ 
2013 W. Pratt St. Baltimore 23, Md. 


FOR SALE 


COMPLETE SILK WEAVING MILL 
100 LOOMS, ALL OTHER MACHINERY 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Ss. L. McBEE 
Box 1213 
Greenville, 8. C. 


WANTED 
500 Bell Tensions 


ATHENS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Athens, Ga. 


Index 


Page 
Akron Belting Co. 63 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 29 
American Moistening Co. 13 
Ashworth Bros. 38 
Auffmordt, C. A. ‘ 61 
Bahnson Co., The 5 
Baily & Co., Joshua L. 46 
Barber-Colman Co. 14 
Barnes Textile Associates 61 
Becco Sales Co. . 12 
Best & Co... Edward H. 63 
Borne, Scrymser. Co. 63 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 21 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. . 36 
Carolina Refractories Co. . 69 
Carter Traveler Co. 49 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 31 
Ciba Co., Inc. 25 
Clinton Co. . 33 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. §1 
Commercial Factors Corp. 3 
Curacao Trading Co., Inc. 46 
Curran & Barry 46 
Daniel Construction Co. 44 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. . 8 
Denison Mfg. Co. 55 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 31 
Dodenhoff Co., W. D. 42 
Draper Corporation _ 6 and 7 
Dronsfieid Bros. . 56 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co. | 59 
DuPont de Némours & Co., E. I. 

Electrochemicals Dept. 19 
Eaton, Paul B. 44 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. ae 
Engineering Sales Co. . 61 
Foster Machine Co. 8 
Gastonia Roller, Flyer & Spindle Co. 52 
General Dyestuff Corp. —.. 11 
Greenville Belting Co. a4 
Habow Chemical Co. 54 
Houghton & Co., E. F. 23 
Houghton Wool Co. 33 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. . . 15 
Jarrett & Co., Cecil H. . . 61 
Keever Starch Co. 40 


Kempton Parts & Spring Co 
Keystone Belting Co. 

Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Luttrell & Co., C. E. 
Mathieson Alkali Works 
McLean, R. E. 
Meadows Mfg. Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., The 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Neisler Millis 

New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Noble, Roy 

Noone & Oo., Wm. R. 
Norlander-Young Machine Co 
Onyx Oil &.Chemical Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Peach & Co., D. W. 

Piedmont Processing Co. 
Ragan Ring Co. 

Ray Chemical Co. 

Raymond Service, Inc., Chas. P. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 

Roy. & Son Co., B. 8. 

Scott Co., Henry L. 
Seydel-Woolley & Co. 

Sinclair Refining Co. 

Sirrine & Co., J. E. 

Solvay Sales Corp. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co.. 
Southern Standard Mill Supply Co 
Spoon & Spoon. 

Stein, Hall & Co. : 
Sterling Ring Traveler Co. 
Stevens & Co., Inc., J. P 
Terrell Machine Co. 

The Stanley Works 

U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

U. 8S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 

Vogel Co., Joseph A. 

Warwick Chemical Co. 
Wellington, Sears Co. 
Whitehead Machinery Co., Troy 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Williams & Sons, I .B. 
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NOTICE 


ing 
H. F. JONES 


Thomas R. Morton, formerly of North 
Carolina and later of Huntsville, Ala., may 
learn something to his advantage by writ- 


Box 58 Calhoun, Ga. 


WANTED 
Warp Preparation Overseer. Should be ex- 
perienced on all types of filament rayon 
yarns, high speed warping, multiple can 
Slashers, and warp drawing-in. Southern 
Mill. 
Address reply to “T. F. 8.,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Good Used Small Unit Machine for 
Converting Roving Waste into Cvetton 


MORRILLTON COTTON MILLS CO. 
Morrillton, Ark. 


WANTED 


in first letter. 


Up to 12 Guskin Double Shuttle or any 
other make. Loom. with or without Jac- 
quard heads. Give specifications and prices 


ALSO WANT TO EMPLOY AN EXPERI- 


FOR SALE 
One portable Tieing-In Machine in first- 
Class condition. This machine has been 
changed over from A. 4 G. to A Portable 
Mote Driven, ‘+ H. P. motor, 110 V. Can 
be inspected at our shop. 
BYRUM MACHINE CO. 
15614 College Ave. Athens, Ga. 


NOTICE TO ROLLER COVERERS 
I have secured a l1-lb. waxed pasteboard 
container for Krome-Weld Cot and Belt 
Cement, and am glad to announce that 
shipments can be made in same to my 
customers hereafter. 


H. W. SWANN 
1206 Pine St. - Kingsport, Tenn. 


ENCED OPERATOR FOR RUNNING THE 
ABOVE. MUST KNOW JACQUARD WEAV- 
ING AND DOUBLE SHUTTLE LOOMS. 


BOX 1112 
ATHENS, GA. 


FOR SALE 


l—Whitin frame; 10x5, 84 spindles. 
On skids. Additional spindles can be 
added. Good condition. 


to 


Slasher ventilating fan and piping: 
revolving roof ventilators. 


Large fan, 10 ft. diameter. Formerly 
used on cooling tower. 


JOHN G. WEBB 
Box 344 Phone 127-B 
Hillsbore, N. C. 


WANTED 
Overhaulers and Spindle Plumbers. Also 
Cardroom Overhaulers. Road work. Good 
pay. 
Apply ‘‘Tex,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted—Loom Fixer 


A manufacturer located in the United 
States who owns manufacturing plants in 
several countries, desires to employ a loom 
fixer for their cotton mill and finishing 
plant which is located in a large industrial 
South American city. For further particu- 
lars, write to address below. 


Address ‘“‘South American," 
care Textile Bulletin. 


PURCHASING AGENT 
Available August Ist. Arrangements possi- 
ble for earlier connection if mutually ad- 
vVantageous. Experienced mill executive. 
Thorough knowledge cotton buying and 
grading. Familiar with details and func- 
tions of Textile machinery and supplies 
Can install, supervise and operate modern 
Purchasing, Receiving and Supply Room 
procedure. Now purchasing for large De- 
fense Plant. Certificate of availability ob- 
tainable. 

Address ‘“‘P. B. 8.,’’ 

care Textile Bulletin. 
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Wanted — Superintendent 
or Assistant Manager 


A manufacturer located in the United 
States who owns manufacturing plants in 
several countries, desires to employ Super- 
intendent or Assistant Manager for their 
cotton mill and finishing plant which is 
located in a large industrial South Ameri- 
ean city. For further particulars, write to 
address below 


Address ‘“‘Manufacturer,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 
65 WORTH STRET 


Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling—Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons—Rayon 


BRANCHES 


Boston Atlanta St. Louis Detroit San Francisco 
Philadelphia Chicago + +New Orleans Los Angeles 


Domestic Export 


Merchandising 


Joshua L. Baily & Company 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS CO.. 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


LAP ( il SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


CURACAO TRADING CO., INC. 


82 WALL ST.. NEW YORK 5, N. Y: 


INVITES OFFERS of cotton and rayon fabrics for its 
branches in the Dominican Republic, 
Cuba, Haiti, Honduras, Guatemala, 
El Salvador, Costa Riga, Colombia, 
Venezuela, Surinam and Curacao. 


Cotton Goods Market 


New York.—Market observers are currently interested 
in the effects of the urgency rating pattern for the cotton 
textile industry, established this month by the War Produc- 
tion Board, which regulates production of all cotton fabrics, 
yarns, cotdage and twines in the order of their importance 
to the war program and the civilian economy. Factors en- 
tering into the rating of the many individual items are bro- 
ken down as follows: (1) the fundamental end-use impor- 
tance of each item in the wartime economy, and (2) the 
adequacy of current production as measured against ap- 
proved minimum essential needs. WPB aims both to steer 
labor into mills whose production of badly needed goods 
has slumped, and to encourage plants to make the higher- 
rated items. 

Mills will be rated from ten through one, depending on 
the production urgency of the fabrics or yarns being man- 
ufactured. In-general, the rating of ten will be assigned to 
items going primarily to meet urgent and behind-schedule 
military demands; the rating of nine being applied to items 
in short supply for indirect war use, highly critical civilan 
use, and direct and urgent military use but of a less urgent 
nature than those in the first group. The rating of eight 
will be given to items a great many of which are in heavy 
demand by the armed forces, and the remainder for im- 
portant domestic clothing and export programs. The rat- 
ings of seven through one will be given to those items 
which are almost exclusively civilian-type fabrics, which, 
though badly needed, are nevertheless not in such urgent 
demand as those rated ten, nine and eight. 

After consultation with War Production Board officials 
and critical review of last month's revision of Conservation 
Order M-317, the committees on industry and war activities 
of the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York is reported to have become acquainted with its emer- 
gency nature and its characteristics of military necessity. 

It is assumed that effective compliance with this order 
will be reflected in reduced requirements for succeeding 
periods, according to W. Ray Bell, association president. 
The committees have also been assured that the methods 
of issuing export licenses will be reviewed with a view of 


better co-ordination between the responsible government 


agencies. In addition, strong representations will be made 
to promote speed in the release of orders, shipping instruc- 
tions and payments by the Treasury Department for Lend- 
Lease goods. 

Possibilities of substituting flax for cotton duck in filling 
military needs were discussed at a recent meeting of the 
WPB flax industry advisory committee. WPB officials are 
certain of a sufficient supply of raw material. 


STEVENS & Des. 
for uses “i 
LEONARD STREET 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


PHILADELPHIA.——In response to numerous inquiries re- 
garding export obligations set forth in Column III of the 
cotton yarn distribution schedule in Conservation Order 
M-317, the cotton yarn branch of WPB has informed the 
market that “Order M-317 provides that a minimum per- 
centage of a sale yarn producer's current calendar quarterly 
production must be delivered by him against rated export 
orders. However, it is not necessary for any mill to deliver 
its export production directly to an exporter or to a govern- 
ment agency such as Treasury Procurement buying in behalf 
of the Foreign Economic Administration. A mill may de- 
liver such yarn to any person who will export it as yarn, 
whether or not that person bleaches, mercerizes, dyes or 
glazes the yarn prior to export. The delivery of sale yarn 
to a: knitter or weaver, however, does not constitute credit 
toward the export obligation-even though the knitted or 
woven goods made from such yarn are to be exported. In 
short, minimum percentages of each mill’s production of 
sale yarn must be delivered for export in the form of yarn 
against a rated export order as defined in General Conser- 


vation Order M-317. Rated export orders for yarn emanate 
from the Foreign Economic Administration whether in con- 


nection with purchases by the U. S. Treasury Procurement 
Division or as duly certified commercial exports. 

Reports from the Census Bureau in Washington indicate 
that consumption of cotton and spindle activity are still on 
the downgrade. Cotton consumed during May totaled 831,- 
889 bales of lint compared with 902,586 during the same 
month of 1943. In the ten months ending May 31 cotton 
consumed totaled 8,412,168 bales of lint compared with 
9,341,781 in the corresponding period a year previously. 

Cotton consumed during May included: in cotton-grow- 
ing states, 730,991 bales, compared with 787,927 in May 
last year; and for the ten months, 7,386,680 bales, com- 
pared with 8,102,649 in the corresponding period a year 
ago; and in the New England states, 81,023 bales in May 
compared with 90,227 in May last year; and for the ten 
months, 808,844 bales, compared with 982,787. 

Cotton spindles active during May totaled 22,382,784, 
compared with 22,777,078 a year ago; broken down, in 
cotton-growing states, 17,348,012, compared with 17,404,- 
460 a year ago; and in the New England states, 4,491,572, 
compared with 4,790,400. 


KNITTING 
“WEAVING 


YARNS 


Sell us your surplus yarns. Firsts 
or mixed. White or colored. Cotton 
or synthetics. 


Wire or write offerings 


-D, WPEACH & C.. 
Gaslenia, 


/ 


is 
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WILLIAM R. NOONE & CO. 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, President 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treasurer 


105 Washington St. Boston, Massachusetts 


Established 1831 


NOONE’S 
Standard Slasher Cloths 


Ask for NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS by name or 
style number. 


Long experience in manufacturing Slasher Cloths and 
continuous experimenting have enabled us to produce 
several types of Slasher Cloth, each especially con- 
structed to give best results on the particular kind of 
yarn to be sized. 


The proper Slasher Cloth for each type of yarn means 
properly sized warps, less loom stops, easier weaving, 
more and better production, and lower cost. We can 
supply you the right cloth for your particular work. 
On request, we will have our representative call and 
discuss Slasher Cloths with you. 


We are the oldest manufacturers of Slasher Cloth in 
America. Our experience enables us to build a 
Slasher Cloth that will meet your most particular de- 
mand. Use NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS and be 
convinced. 


Sole Agents For 


| The Joseph Noone’s Sons Co. 


Peterborough - - te - New Hampshire 


Use 


NOONE’S ROLLER CLOTHS 
NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS 
NOONE’S CLEARER CLOTHS 
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The Incidence and Prevention of Dermatitis 
From Textile Finishes 


(Continued from Page 22)—compared with the results of 
similar patch tests performed at the same time, on the same 
- subjects, using as a control an undyed, unfinished piece of 
fabric and a piece of fabric containing a finish which has 
long been on the market without causing any trouble. 

These tests have been carried out for the past two years | 
by manufacturers, and there has been no similar outbreak 
of dermatitis occurring among the general population since 
that time, although new finishes have been developed and 
used. 

Since we have been in the war, we have had an outbreak 
of dermatitis among workers sewing a material on which a 
waterproof finish was being used. This was traced down to 
the use of Japan wax by one manufacturer. Japan wax is 
derived from a plant closely related to poison ivy, and has 
many times previously been the cause of dermatitis. It 
should not be used as a fabric finish; especially since other 
innocuous waxes such as paraffin, carnaba, etc., are avail- 
able. 


Manufactuters of finishes have progressed a long way . 


BYRD MILLER. 


WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


“CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Interior corrosion 

is a deadly enemy 

to water tanks, 

resulting in pre- 

mature replace- 

ment or at least, 
costly repairs. 


We have the best 
equipment obtain- 
able for cleaning and 
repairing tanks, tow- 
ers and standpipes. 
Inspection and esti- 
mating service with- 
out cost or. obliga- 
tion, and if work is 
required, our effi- 
cient, well - trained 
crew will do the job 
quickly, with a min- 
imum of bother to 
you. 


Insurance carried at all times with nationally known companies 


— Since 1930 — 


R.E. McLEAN 


We Buy, Sell, Maintain, Paint 
and Repair Tanks and Standpipes 


BOX 1062 GASTONIA, N. C. 
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since the time that sulfonated oils and starches were used 
to give fabrics selling appeal. We now have creaseproof 
finishes, runproof finishes, crease retaining finishes, water- 
proof finishes, fireproof finishes, mildewproof finishes, 
fungousproof finishes, germproof finishes, and maybe | 
have left out a few more of which I am not aware. Any- 
how, this is not the end: there will be more. 

The chemicals used for these finishes all have possibili- 
ties of causing dermatitis. The finishes which are mildew- 
proof, fungousproof and germproof are. all composéd of 
powerful antiseptics and germicides which in concentrated 
solutions are primary skin irritants and in dilute concentra- 
tions can sensitize certain individuals and cause dermatitis. 
Before they are put out for use by the public, they should 


_all be tested in the manner described previously. 


The section of dermatoses investigations of the United 
States Public Health Service is testing materials finished 
with mildewproof and insecticidal chemicals to be used by 
our armed forces. We have already found that certain of 
these will cause dermatitis—even in the high dilutions in 
which they are used on the fabrics. We have already had 
reported to us dermatitis among workers applying certain 
mildewproof finishes to camouflage netting and to sand 
boxes, and also dermatitis occurring among workers han- 
dling these fabrics in the field. Our tests of these particular 
finishes foretold that they were sensitizers. No cases have 
been reported to us of dermatitis from wearing the fabrics 
on which mildewproofing was used which had passed our 
tests. 

Workers applying finishes to textiles containing chemi- 
cals which are skin irritants should be protected from con- 
tact with them either by mechanical devices or by machines 
so built that the worker does not come in contact with the 
chemical in the process of applying it, or by supplying the 
worker with impervious protective clothing in the form of 
impervious sleeves, gloves, aprons or boots. The public 
should be protected from dermatitis resulting from irritant 
textile finishes by having the manufacturers test new fin- 
ishes for their skin irritating properties in the manner de- 
scribed above and using only. those which prove themselves 
to be harmless. 


Textile Executives Visit Army Camps 

Approximately 2,000 businessmen, representatives of 
business associations in ten states, visited seven Army camps 
on “Infantry Day’’ June 15. The purpose of the visit was 
to give key men in America’s war industries first-hand ex- 
perience with Army life and a better insight into the use 
of the weapons of war which they are manufacturing. 

The visitors arrived in camp the night of June 14, Jisten- 
ed to a short address from the commanding officer of the 
division, viewed some Army training films, saw the troops 
in action. in a special “Infantry Day’ program on the 15th 
and broke camp on the 16th. They slept in barracks and 
ate in the mess halls with the troops. Industrialists visited 
the camps at the invitation of Robert P. Patterson, Under- 
secretary of War, Lieut.-Gen. Lesley J. McNair, command- 
ing general of the Army Ground Forces, and the command- 
ing generals of the various divisions at the camps. | 

Representatives of the Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of Georgia visited Fort Benning, Ga., and members of the 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of South Carolina were 
on hand at Fort Jackson, S. C. 
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OBITUARY 


B. H. B. DRAPER 


B. H. Bristow:Draper, president of the Draper Corp., 
died June 4 at his home in Hopedale, Mass., at the age of 
59 years. Mr. Draper was the eldest son of the late Gover- 
nor Eben S$. Draper and Nancy Bristow Draper and de- 
scended from a long line of distinguished ancestors. Fol- 
lowing his education, Mr. Draper ac- 
quired experience in various cotton 
mills and the firm’s manufacturing 
plants. After serving as treasurer for 
several years he became president of the 
Draper Corp. in 1929, which office he 
held at the time of his death. Mr. 
Draper was a director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, United Shoe 
Machinery Corp. and Calhoun Mills at 
Calhoun Falls, S. C. Funeral services 
were held at the Hopedale Unitarian Church June 6, with 
burial in the Hopedale Village Cemetery. In addition to 
his widow, Queena Sanford Draper, he leaves three sons, 
B. H. Bristow Draper, Jr., who is treasurer of the corpora- 
tion, Sgt. Eben Draper of the United States Army, and 
Robert C. Draper of the United States Navy; four grand- 
children; a sister, Mrs. Dorothy Draper Hamlin of Way- 
land, Mass.; and a brother, Col. Eben S. Draper of Hope- 
dale, a director of the Draper Corp. 


B. H. B. Draper 


W. A. HUNT 


W. A. Hunt, owner and 
operator of W. A. Hunt Mfg. 
Agency, Inc., of LaGrange, Ga., 
died last month while en route 
to a business appointment at 
New Orleans, La. Familiarly 
known as “Wess,” Mr. Hunt 
had called on cotton mills of 
the South for several years. He 
was active in promoting the 
various textile associations in 
the Southeast: Survivors in- 
clude his wife and a son. Cpl. 
Jackson T. Hunt of Fort War- 
ren, Wyo. 


A. E. DAVIS 


Arthur E. 


Davis, general manager and treasurer of 
Rowan Cotton Mills at Salisbury, N. C., died of a heart 
attack early this month. Surviving Mr. Davis are his widow, 
four daughters and five grandchildren. Funeral services 
were held at Salisbury. 


R. G. LANEY 


Robert G. Laney, 54, secretary of Ora Mill Co. at Shelby, 
N. C., died June 5 after an illness of. several months. He 
had been associated with the company for.some 14 years. 
Services were held June 6. Survivors include Mrs. Laney, 
two sons, two sisters and two brothers. 
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Because they are small, and so 
many are used—little thought is 
wasted on travelers...and yet they 
carry a vital load of responsibility. 


Travelers that work, don’t just 
happen that way. 


Each Carter Traveler is a pre- 
cision-made item-— accurate to 
minute detail of size, weight, 
shape, finish...and triple-inspect- 
ed before packaged—untouched 
by human hands. 


Carter Travelers do their job 
thoroughly, efficiently and unob- 
trusively— simply because they 
are made to work. 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 
CARTER, INC 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO,, 1812 MAIN STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Eastern (Including Canada) C. £. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European; MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. 533, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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SELF-WEIGHTED 
WOOD TOP ROLLS 


The inexpensive long draft system, for use on either 
cotton or spun rayon 


Made to correct weight for your yarns 


Covered with Leather or with DAYCO (Tempered) 
Roll Covering 


ample rolls or data upon request 
See or Write 


John P. Batson, P.0.Box 841, Greenville,$.C. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


—FOR-— 
ROY NOBLE 
P. O. BOX. 137 NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Working Conditions That Meet the Test 


(Continued from Page 17 )—granting him longer vacations 
with pay than are accorded the workers under him. Sick- 
leave pay, separate wash and locker rooms, a special space 
in the parking lot, are among the recommended devices for 
improving their morale. _ 

In spite of all the publicity accorded suggestion systems 
now being used in war plants and other factories to speed 
up production and increase efficiency, the idea has not been 
too widely accepted, institute executives report. Yet such 
systems have done much to increase output and earnings, 
and the cash awards paid for winning ideas have helped to 
swell the ‘‘take-home” pay. Contrary to widespread impres- 
sions, such awards require no approval of the War Labor 
Board, but the following cautions must be observed: (1) 
payment must be a flat sum amount, either in cash, check 
or. war bond; (2) a record of every usable suggestion 
should be kept on file to protect against possible question- 
ing by tax or wage-hour investigators; and (3) awards for 
suggestions should generally range from $5 to $100, de- 
pending upon the savings effected by the employee's idea. 

The regular prizes can be supplemented periodically by 
others given to winners in contests, in which four or five 
cash prizes are offered for the best suggestions of the 
month. A variation of this might be a suggestion contest 
designed to eliminate safety hazards, in which the employee 


listing the largest number of correctible safety hazards re- 


ceives first prize. Where a large number of women are 
employed, a ‘‘plant housekeeping’ contest, designed to 
improve cleanliness and tidiness, will bring a good response. 

Several of the dozen ‘'trifles’’ listed at the opening of 
this article involve health and sanitation. Inadequate wash- 
rooms and toilet facilities, dirty floors, windows and ma- 
chinery—these are all maintenance details. However much 
the inadequacy of facilities might be blamed on “condi- 
tions,” the fact remains that management's concern for the 
health of the workers should dominate. 

Indefinite, unreasonable or arbitrary plant rules are 
among the worst offenders in alienating employees toward 
their jobs. Thé ‘no smoking or else—’’ type of poster 
does infinite harm. Institute executives hold that if a rule 
cannot be ‘‘sold’’ to the employees on the basis of the valid 
reasons for it, then the rule should not be made in the first 
place. Tell why every rule is imposed, and its enforcement 
will cease to be a problem. This is a job for the employee 
manual, a copy of which should be given to each new 
worker at the time of hiring. It need not be elaborate or 
expensive; some of the best are mimeographed right in the 
mill office. (See TEXTILE BULLETIN, March 15, 1944.) 

Arbitrary and summary handling of mill rule violations 
is a frequent source of complaint. Although war conditions 
have curbed this tendency somewhat, there is a labor rela- 
tions job to do in this connection in almost every industry. 
One of the sins of management has been to blow hot and 
cold on this subject, depending upon supply and demand 
in the field of labor. 

The entire subject of working conditions is far less in- 
volved and complicated than it might appear to some em- 
ployers, it is pointed out. In essence, what 1s needed is a 
fair deal all around—not solely in wages and salaries, but 
also in the physical surroundings and the general atmos- 
phere which spell the difference between a job and a good 
job. 
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Lubricant for Water Soluble Paste 
Pigments Developed 


Kilcommons Chemicals Corp., Providence, R. I., an- 
nounces a new lubricant for water soluble paste type pig- 
ment printing colors, which is known as “Lubricant D-6 
Concentrate.”’ It is said to be suitable for mixing with 
other types of colors, except indigosols, and does not affect 
washing or crocking fastness. 

Heretofore, say the manufacturers, it has been common 
practice to stop printing machines every 2,400 to 3,000 
yards in order to clean the doctor blades. Lubricant D-6 
Concentrate makes such frequent stops unnecessary. The 
minimum. continuous yardage that has been run, using this 
lubricant and before cleaning the blades, is 15,000 yards, 
while the maximum is 33,000 yards. This is an increase in 
continuous yardage of 600 to 1,100 per cent and means a 
very important increase in over-all production as well as a 
big decrease in maintenance cost: 

While this is the first public announcement of Lubricant 
D-6 Concentrate, the manufacturers point out that it ts 
already tried and proven; that it was originally developed 
for a well-known textile printer in this country, and that 
it has been used on well over a million yards of cloth with 
the results mentioned above. 2 


Because of its greater durability, lighter weight and free- 
dom from mildewing, nylon netting is being procured by 
the Army Quartermaster Corps for use in jungle hammocks 
to replace the cotton netting now used. For the present, 
nylon netting will be used only in jungle hammocks destined 
for theaters of operation where the mosquito problem is 
most acute, but it is contemplated that all jungle hammocks 
eventually will be made with nylon netting instead of 
cotton. 

Nylon netting weighs about 1.5 ounces per square yard, 
as compared with 1.8 ounces for cotton netting. Besides 
this, it is mildew-proof, water repellent and sufficiently stiff 
without further chemical treatment or processing now nec- 
essary to impart these characteristics to cotton. It has a 
tensile strength nearly twice as great as that of cotton net- 
ting. While only three square yards of. netting are required 
in the manufacture of a jungle hammock, the present pro- 
curement of nylon is sufficient for use in the fabrication of 
only a limited number. 


Established 1838 


MERROW 


High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines Produce 
Federal Specification 
Stitch Types 501, 502, 


WAR WORK DEMANDS 
Quality Results 
—High Produc- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling— 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and Re- 
pair—Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged fer Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford, Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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When you are searching for the right belt 
for the right drive . . . with the idea of keep- 
ing efficiency high and maintenance low... 
your best chance of finding it is by going to 
the firm that has experience. 


_ For many years, I. B. Williams & Sons 
have been producing, in their Cocheco brand, 
belting that is ideally suited for textile 
machine drives. Cocheco has all the advan- 


tages of leather belting — superior traction, 
ability to handle shock loads, longer life — 


plus a known record of successful installa- 
tions. 


A substantial stock of various weights and 
widths is maintained in the “heart’’ of the 
textile industry . . . Greenville, S. C. Service 
is keyed to the demands of the textile indus- 
try. Quick shipments and the close personal 
attention of its Greenville representative are 
evidence of that. 


For textile belting, Samson hair-on check straps 
and loom leathers, consult — 


WILLIAMS SONS 


COCHECO 
LEATHER BELTING 


CHARLES C. WITHINGTON 


AGENT 


PHONE 1218 
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BACK 
THE /NVASION/ 


BUY MORE THAN 
BEFORE 


S OLN. 


TRADE MARK REG VU. S. PAT. OFF. 


LIQUID CHLORINE 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
ond Chemical Products The Solver Process Compony 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


‘AY Suppliers of 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representative 


JOHN P. BATSON + P.O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S. ©. 


Samples On Request 


Several Patents Relative to Textile Industry 
Granted Recently 


Among recent patents granted, according to Paul B. 
Eaton, patent attorney of Charlotte, is the one to Wil- 
liam G. Reynolds of Monroe, N. C., relative to a lap form- 
ing apparatus for pickers and the like whereby the pressure 
applied by the calendar racks to the lap roll is governed by 
the thickness of the lap roll at all times, so that a uniform 
pressure will be applied to the lap roll from beginning to 
end of the winding operation. 

A patent for a process for treating fabrics with latex 
has been assigned to U. S. Rubber Co. The second of six- 
teen claims allowed describes “the process of treating fab- 
rics which comprises immersing a fabric in an aqueous bath 
of an agglomerated latex composition in which the rubber 
agglomerates are in the form of composite particles com- 
prising rubber and sulphur and zinc oxides which are 
microscopic and readily separable as such composite parti- 
cles from the aqueous medium on standing, the weight 
ratio of said bath to said fabric being between 10:1 and 
80:1 and said bath being capable of depositing its rubber 
agglomerates on said fabric on contract therewith and main- 
taining said fabric associated with said agglomerated latex 
composition until the desired amount of composite particles 
has deposited on the fabric.”’ 

A method for the multiple spinning of rayon yarn has 
been patented by Gustav A. M. Heim of the Netherlands 
and assigned to American Enka Corp. Four claims are 
allowed. In the process the yarns from a number of spin- 
nerets are gathered together and travel in parallel over and 
under a series of rollers through the steps of washing, de- 
sulphuring, etc. After this the individual yarns are sepa- 
rated and wound onto individual spindles, much as are 
cotton ball-warps after processing, according to an observa- 
tion of the illustrations accompanying the patent. 

James M. Jones of Charlotte has been awarded a 
patent on a wheeled truck for yarn holders, having two 
compartments, one for filled bobbins and one for empty 
bobbins, the compartment for the filled bobbins having a 
vertically raisable bottom, so that during dofhing operation, 
as the filled bobbins are used from the compartment, the 
bottom can be raised upwardly to present the filled bobbins 
near the top of the compartment to prevent undue stooping 
on the part of the operator engaged in the doffing and 
donning operation. 

William L. Dunn and Fred C. Rankin of Gastonia and 
Stanley, N. C., respectively, were awarded a patent on a 


GENERAL MILL REPAIRS 


Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original diameter 
METHOD OF RAISING FLUTES PATENTED, NO. 1,887,510 


Give Us a diel 


Cc. E. HONEYCUTT 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 


1337 West Second Avenue © Gastonia, North Carolina 
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centrifugal pump having inner and outer housings whereby 
the direction of flow of liquid in a system such as a dyeing 
kier can be reversed by slightly rotating the inner housing, 
and also the liquid can be circulated through the system 
and discharged from the pump while new fluid is being 
introduced into the pump. 

Other recent patentees include C. H. Campbell of Harts- 
ville, S. C., on an underclearer roll, assigned to Sonoco 
Products Co.; John D. Hollingsworth of Greenville, S. C., 
on a roll for carding or garnett machines; Albert H. Lath- 
rop of Asheville, N. C.. on a loading beam, assigned to 
American Enka Corp.; John J. Kaufman, Jr., of Greenville, 
on a loom shuttle, assigned to Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. of 
Philadelphia; and Richard T. Osteen of Greenville, on a 
tape selvage frame, assigned to Walker Mfg. Co. of Phila- 
delphia. 


Increased Use of Burlap Allowed 


In view of the somewhat improved burlap supply from 
India, and ‘the tight supply of cotton shipping sacks, Tex- 
tile Bag Order M-221 has been amended to permit an in- 
creased use of burlap. The list of commodities which may 
be shipped in new burlap sacks has been extended to in 
clude fertilizer, refined sugar, meat tankage. General reg- 
ulations on bags for the shipment of wool remain, but the 
increased availability of burlap. has made it possible ‘to 
eliminate some restrictions, WPB stated: recently. 

To assure maximum packing utility for every textile bag, 
false seams are prohibited. The maker or user may not 
stitch in an additional seam which permits the bag to be 
packed at less than full capacity, the WPB said, Permitted 
bag sizes for certain commodities are specified in M-221. 
Since all burlap is imported from India, the future supply 
depends entirely on conditions there, which cannot be fore- 
seen at this time, the War Production Board said. 

The Pacific war has been termed a “‘cotton war.” Thou- 
sands of soldiers stationed in the Mediterranean and 
Europe have had to be refitted from head to toe in cotton 
uniforms, but their demands for cotton are small compared 
with the huge yardage needed in the Pacific theater. Amer- 
ican looms have been producing a steady stream of cotton 


goods for netting and gloves to ward off the malaria-¢arry- 


ing mosquito for use in bags for water. purification and 
food preservation, for camouflage uniforms, hammocks and 
hospital supplies. 


$9 
r ec repres yo 


.)) THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


r TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PROCESSED BOX 843, GREENVILLE, 5. 


SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY HH. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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BALL BEARING 


TENSION PULLEYS 


Where can you make a better investment 
right now, when war production is vital— 
and for the future when peace will promote 
competitive production problems — than in 
Meadows Tension Pulleys. They are a definite 
aid to quality as well as production. 


They pay for themselves in a short time 
through increased spindle production, due to 
reducing ‘Monday Morning” band trouble, and 
eliminating rejects and waste caused by vary- 
ing band tension. One pulley for each 4 spin- 
dies; no doffing of frames necessary for in- 
stallation. Now serving over 850,000 spindles. 


Representatives: | 
JAMES P. COLEMAN, P. O. Box 1351, Greenville, S. C. 
W. A. BRALEY, Itasca, Texas 


For complete information on how MEADOWS Ball- 
Bearing TENSION PULLEYS can help you, write— 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Research To Be Co-ordinated 
An understanding was reached by representatives of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
and of the Textile Research Institute at a recent meeting to 


avoid any danger of duplication of effort by discussing & 
with one another new research projects to. determine any let 
possible interference. of 
The Textile Research Institute proposes to undertake re- bu 
search work, both fundamental and applied, on all phases | tal 
of textile manufacture. The American Association of Tex- in 
tile Chemists and Colorists is primarily concerned with the ne 
wet processing of textiles and is pre-eminent in the devel- SB ba 
opment of standard test methods for the use of the textile ca 

: chemist, dyer, colorists, finisher, converter and consumer of 
textiles. The two organizations have a common interest in. sh 
= the promotion of knowledge of textiles through research cc 
2 but their programs do not overlap and through voluntary ne 
¥ co-ordination will avoid any possibility of duplication. W 
| | The industry should not therefore hesitate to . provide tv 
| financial support in behalf of the research work of both fr 
RAGAN RINGS not only increase spindle efficiency Organizations in proportion to the interest in. their respec- sI 
but also help to improve yarn quality. There are definite tive programs, it was stated. F. S. Blanchard, president of SI 
reasons why .. . . ask for the whole story and samples the Textile Research Institute, and Giles Hopkins, chairman sé 
| of its applied research committee, represented the institute it 
#8 at the meeting. W. D. Appel, president of the American n 
- | Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, Hugh Chris- O 
r RAGAN RING COM PANY tison, vice-president, P. J: Wood, past president, and Leon- b 
. : | ard Little, chairman of its executive committee on research, C 


Bag dented By Services 


Development of a delousing bag for individual treatment 
of soldiers’ and sailors’ clothes marks a big improvement 


Testing over the World War I method of killing infestations. The 


_ bag is constructed of neoprene-coated cotton fabrics pro- 

Equipment duced by the ‘“Fabrikoid’’ division of the DuPont Co. The ' 

fabric is two-ply, combined as well as surface-coated with ( 

hi h t the man-made rubber. Strapping and cement, with which . 

W IC $e S the bag is put together, are DuPont developments. 3 

To delouse his clothes, the service man inserts a glass 

Standards ampule of methyl bromide, wrapped in cloth, into an inside ’ 

) pocket of the bag. He then dumps his whole outfit, includ- | 

Exclusive Incline - plane ing shoes, into the bag and rolls it up at the top. The | 

hair to 2,000 grams ten- volatile liquid IS dispersed Dy stepping on the glass ampuie ; 

sile. and walking over the whole bag to assure thorough per- 


meation of the contents. 
In a number of instances, tests desig- 
nated as “standard” by Societies, lab- 
oratories, etc., are based on “Scott 
Testers. Rely on our 60 models for 


* Registered authoritative results on tensile, hys- | H A B O W H M ICA 


Trademark teresis, twist, crepeage, flexing, burst, 
etc. 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 


\\ \ ~ \ SS QC WN 


MANUFACTURERS .OF 


Sanitary and Textile Chemicals 


Lik | KY W CONOVER, N. C. PHONE 458 
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Soldiers in European Theater To Get 
New Wool Jackets 


American soldiers in the European Theater of Operations 
will be issued a new wool field jacket, made of olive drab 
AB serge, shortly after manufacturers start work on contracts 
let by the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot the latter part 
of May. The new jacket is designed primarily for combat, 
but also may be worn for dress, and in the latter use will 
take the place of the enlisted men’s olive drab coat, accord- 
ing to the Quartermaster Corps, under whose direction the 
new garment was developed. The garment is similar to the 
battle dress of the British.Army, which has proved. practi- 
cable both in combat and for dress wear, 

Made of 18-ounce wool serge, in the dark olive drab 
shade, the néw jacket is lined with Albert twill. It has a 
convertible collar which may be turned up tight around the 
neck. Shoulder pads are constructed so as to be easily 
washable. The jacket has two inside breast pockets and 
two outside breast patch pockets, with flaps. It has a fly 
front, and the sleeves are equipped with an adjustable, 
shirt-type closure. The waist is adjustable by means of 
side buckles and tabs. It may be worn with regular wool 
serge trousers or wool field trousers. It is designed so that 
it may be worn over a high-neck sweater ‘and under the 
new M-1943 cotton field jacket. The initial procurement 
of the new jacket calls for almost 4,000,000 garments, to 
be delivered with all possible speed. The Quartermaster 
Corps pointed out that the whole-hearted co-operation of 
all branches of industry capable of producing jackets—coat 
makers, jacket makers, overcoat makers and many others-— 
will be needed to meet Moipiacnanwat 


Bobbin ond Spool 


Manufacturers of textile bobbins and spools of the types 
made principally of wood may increase present maximum 
prices to an amount not to exceed nine per cent over their 
Oct. 1, 1941, base date prices for the same items, the OPA 
announced this month. 

In addition to the industry-wide increase, individual ad- 
justments in excess of nine per cent above base date prices 
were granted to some manufacturers. 
increase, effective June 6, 1944, follows 6° supersedes an 
increase of six per cent over their Oct. 1, 1941, base date 
prices granted by OPA to manufacturers we textile bobbins 
and spools in November, 1943. 


The industry-wide 


TEXTILE MILL 
SCRUBBING POWDER 


Abrasive and Soluble Cleansers 
Floor Squeegees and Rakes 
Replacement Rubbers 

Hand and Machine Scrub Brushes 


Immediate Shipments 


The MANUFACTURING C@ 


ASHEVILLE-NORTH-CAROLINA 
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When overhauling frames 
remember rings are — 


By installing rings NOW there are dis- 
tinct advantages: 1. The cost is readily 
absorbed. 2. Replacement of worn or 
out-moded rings adds urgently needed 
production. DIAMOND FINISH rings 
bring you the extra fine finish that 
assures easy starting, plus advanced 
designs that permit new 
standards. 


Wa ‘all 
of holders 


WHITINSVILLE ("455 


DIAMOND 
SPINNING FENG CO. 


Makers of Spinning and Jivisier Rings since 1873 


VOGEL... 
SYMBOL OF SATISFACTION 


The Vogel name has 
been a symbol of satis- 
faction for over thirty 
years, and today, Vogel 
Frost-Proof Hydrants 
are continuing to give 
thissame all out satisfac- 
tion in Chemical Plants, 
Munition Factories, ship- 
yards and on farms all 
over the country. 


These Hydrants are 
mi being used to safe- 
workers from 
chemical burns and as 
added fire protection. 
Their record of de- 
pendable performance 
on farms is attested by 
more than 50,000 users. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 


Ba 
As 


STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 


KLENOIL 


OIL-LESS BEARING 


BOLSTERS 


REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


Require oil only half as often as 
cast iron bolsters. The oil stays 
clear and clean and free from 
heavy gum accumulation, permit- 
ting the spindle to revolve with 
less friction and less wear. 


Reduce oil consumption, cost of 
spindle oil and labor more than 
fifty per cent. 


KEMPTON 


PARTS & SPRING COMPANY 
832-4 N. Marietta St. + Gastonia, N. C. 


Unpatented Specia! Machine Parts, Screws. Nuts, Bolts, Washers, Bearings, 
Bushings, Guides, Textile Specialties and Springs of Every Description. 


Policies on Supply Civilian Needs Outlined 
By New OCR Chief 


Outlining the policies which will guide him in his new 
ofice, William Y. Elliott, War Production Board vice- 
chairman for the Office of Civilian Requirements, said 
recently that his primary function would be ‘‘to see that 
the essential civilian production that supports the war is 
kept going. “I am not here to press claims that might en- 
danger production of a single weapon needed for the 
quickest possible victory,”” he asserted. “What we are pro- 
gramming will help the war effort, not hurt it.’ 

Mr. Elliott revealed that the Office of Civilian Require- 
ments has been given additional recognition as the claimant 
for the civilian economy with a voice in War Production 
Board policy making at the highest levels. To effectuate 
this, the following steps have been taken: (1) the Office 
of Civilian Requirements has been given membership on 
the top production executive committee; (2) it will also 
have membership on the staff group set up“under the pro- 
duction executive committee to advise Executive Vice-Chair- 
man C. E. Wilson of the War Production Board. This staff 
group is made up of representatives of the armed services, 
the War Manpower Commission, the Smaller War Plants 
Corp. and other agencies. Its function ts to plan military 
production cutbacks so as to permit orderly resumption of 
civilian production without interfering with maximum war 
production; (3) OCR will have membership on the Sur- 
plus War Property Board; (4) OCR will have membership 
on the essential activities committee of the War Manpower 
Commission; and (5) it will have an official representative 
serving as a full member on all area production and mod- 
ified area production urgency committees. | 

Mr. Elliott said that OCR membership on the Surplus 
War Property Board constituted recognition of OCR’s im- 
portant policy interest in the disposal of surplus war prop- 


erty, since the Office of Civilian Requirements establishes 


distributive policies for the War Production Board on civil- 
ian consumer goods. Through its membership on the pro- 
duction executive committee, Mr. Elliott said, OCR plan- 
ning for the resumption of the manufacture of badly 
needed civilian items will be greatly facilitated by the ad- 
vance information it will be able to secure regarding re- 
leases by the Army, Navy and Air Forces of components 
and facilities freed by cutbacks in their programs. But the 
actual production of many civilian products must await ad- 
justments dependent on the course of the war, Mr. Elliott 
emphasized. ‘‘It is our job,” he asserted, ‘‘to see that full 


PULP & PAPER MILLS + WASTE DISPOSAL 
STEAM POWER PLANTS + STEAM UTILIZATION 


WATER + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 
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productive resources are utilized for real essential items. 
We must take up the slack as it comes.” 

Mr. Elliott said that as a result of recent arrangements, 
the infants’ clothing and heavyweight underwear programs 
were now in very much improved shape. In addition, he ° 
asserted, the work. glove program, which has been as much 
as 50 per cent shy of requirements, is beginning to make 
up lost ground. Recent actions by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, taken in conjunction with War Production 
Board directives and wage actions have given a substantial 
stimulus to the program which will show results in the 
next few months, he explained. 

“In pressing for programs to meet the civilian require- 
ments we recognize that the essentiality of the war program 
was never greater,’ Mr. Elliott said. “There can be no 
thought of jeopardizing war production, nor of diverting 
needed facilities from the war effort. “However, the Army 
is as much concerned as we are in seeing that the essential 
civilian production is kept running. They share our views 
that an essential supporting civilian production is part of 
the war program—so that homes may be kept up, so that 
the people may be decently clothed, absenteeism halted and 
the equipment provided which is necessary to maintain a 
civilian economy. We must press for this essential produc- 
tion to be increased: We do not propose to expand the 
production of luxury items which would drain manpower. 
from the war production or essential civilian programs. 
We are looking to the production of only those items 
which are necessary to the ‘civilian economy—textiles for 
work clothes, service equipment, work gloves, children’s 
clothes, farm radio batteries and tubes—-so that the need 
for ordinary decencies in human living can be met, just as 
we seek to assure ourselves that there are enough stoves 


improve quality 

increase output— 

and your 
satisfaction 


Laurel Hosiery Finishes impart soft, smooth appear- 
ance, assure greater freedom from snags. Provide proper 
lubrication and finish needed to protect your fibers, increase 
elasticity, help eliminate wrinkles, give the longer wear so 
important today. Seamless or full-fashioneds . . . cotton, 
rayon or combinations, you can get Laure! laboratory- 
controlled and mill-tested finishes that exactly fit your job, 
simplify your processing and step up your production. 


Over 35 years’ experience in preparing textile fin- 
ishes for leading mills enables Laurel Technicians to make 
practical recommendations, help meet Government speci- 
fications. Send for a trial order and formula today. Avail- 
able for immediate delivery. 


Hydrocop Laurel 3B Softener « Hetrosol « Dull 
Finishes « Water Repellents « Laure! Mildant ‘‘A”’ 


- FINISHES For Victory — Buy More War Bonds 


SOAPS OILS 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons * Established 1909 


Tioga, Thompson & Almond Sts., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
WAREHOUSES: PATERSON, N.J. © CHATTANOOGA, TENN. ¢ CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


and shoes to meet the rationing requirements.” 


The board of directors of American Viscose Corp. has 
appropriated funds for the purchase of additional equip- 
ment for the company’s plants at Nitro, W. Va., and 
Meadville, Pa., which will. be obtained as soon as condi- 
tions permit purchase. It is important to note, the company 
States, that this may not be possible until the war has 
ended or until the pressure of war demand for metals and 
other vital materials has very materially decreased. When 
obtained, the new equipment will be used to increase the 
output of viscose process rayon staple at the Nitro plant by 
approximately 12,000,000 pounds a year, and to increase 
the annual output of acetate rayon yarn at the Meadville 
plant by approximately the same poundage. 


emical Company 


Charlotte,, N. C. 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 
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ASSISTANCE 
Our representatives know 
Ring Travelers. They are 
in contact with all kinds 
of set-ups and conditions. 
They have a wide ac- 
quaintance among mill 
men. Let them assist you. 


Southern Representatives 


George W. Walker 
Box 1894, Greenville, S. C. 


D. J. Quillen 
Box 443, Spartanburg, S.C. 


Southwest Supply Co. 
Box 1487, Da'‘as, Tex. 


TERLING RING TRAVELER CO 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of. textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS, Abington, Mass. Of- 
fices at Boston, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2888 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 608 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. 
Mer. Sou. Sales Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 528 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., 
Phone Dearborn 6267: Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 
8588). Charlotte, N. C.;: William G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane. Signal! 
Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 8-2635; John C. Brill, 309 Maga- 
zine St., New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 5859. Warehouses at At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C.. New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O.. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett 
and Wm. J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.; The Akron Belt- 
ing Co., 406 S. 2nd St., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLEN CO., 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort “Mill, C. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., P. 0. Box 58, Roosevelt Park Atnex, 
Detroit, Mich.; 7 N. 6th St., Richmond, Va.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Room 714, 101 Marietta St. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Room 809, Jahncke Bidg., 816 Howard Ave., New Orleans, La.; 619 
Texas Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 812 Keller Bidg., Houston, Tex. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 80 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York Cit Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, 
N. C., Tlugh Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. 
ave’. Paul F..Haddock, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd 

Birmingham, Ala.;: Jack B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St., Greens- 
Suttle, Jr.. 428 Clairmont Ave.,. Decatur, Ga.: ; K. E 
Youngehild. 10 South St.. Mobile. Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. 1. Sou. Plants, Char- 
lotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 850 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 


ARKANSAS CO., Inc., P. 0. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: 
Jasper M. Brown, i204 Greenwood Cliff, ‘Charlotte, N. Cc, 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 88 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. J. V. 
Ashley, Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Head- 
quarters, 21830 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., Mgr., Walter T. Bunce, 
Phone 2-4078;: Technical Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St.., 
Salisbury, N. C.. Phone 1497-J: Philip L. Lavoie, 2180 N. Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C.: John H. Graham, P. 0. Box 904, Greenville, S. C.. 
hone 2922: John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Trussville, Ala., Phone 
1277: Warehouse, 2180 N, Trvan St.. Charlotte. N.C; 


ASILWORTH BROS.., lnc. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Nor- 
wood Place, Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave., S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.; 
Texas Kep.: Textile Supply Co.. Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., cee Conn. Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, 
Bldg.. Charlotte, N. 


AUFFMORDT & CO.. C. A. 468 Fourth Ave.. New York City. 


KALINSON CO... THE. 1001 S. Marshall St.. Winston-Salem. N. C.: 
Direwery st.. Atlanta. Ca. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Dis- 
tributer, Carolina Supply Greenville, S. C. 


BAKBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ul. Sou. Office, 81 W. McBee 
Ave. Greenville, S. C.. J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


RARIUM REDUCTION CORP., S. Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distrib 
utors: American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Char 
lotte, 


BAKKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Office, 818 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 5S. C. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reps.: J. D. Quern and 


DD. S, Quern, 1980 Harris Road. Charlotte, N. C. 


BEST & CO., Inc... EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. 
Ilames, 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. Phone Dearborn 5074: Ralph 
Gossett, William J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 150. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: John 
C. Turner, 107 16th St... N.W., Phone Hemlock 2118. Atlanta, Ga.: Har- 
okt C. Smith. Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, S. C., 


BOKNE, SCKYMSER CO.. Works and Offices. 682 S. Front St., Fliz 
abeth. N. J.; Warehouse, 615 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Mer.. tl. L. Slever. Charlotte. N. C. Reps.: W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg. 
Ss. C.: R. C. Young. Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 
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BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John 
Batson, Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 


BROWN CU., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Re 8.: Greenville, 
S. C., Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga., Belton €. Plow- 
den; Dallas, a Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia, N. C., Gas- 
tonia ag ave PPT Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.; Spar 
tanburg, § ontgomery & Crawford. 


BURKAKT-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. C. A. 
Schier, W. A. Beutel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, T. A. Mar 
tin, an e 2 ers, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga. 
Tenn. ; : ells, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville 
Tenn. ; oe Newman, Claude VY. Day, care Burkart- Schier Chem 
ical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; J. A. Brittain, 8526 Cliff Rd.., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg.., Greenville, S. C.; Nelson A. Fisher. 
1540 Elmdale Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BUTTERWOKTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Repr.: 
J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N.C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO.,. Hartsville, S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 
i812, Main St.. Dallas, Tex.,. Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Kep. 
(including Canada): C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. 1.: 
European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Peter S. Gilchrist, Jr.; Rep. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127. 
Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.; Grady Gilbert, Box 842, Phone 3192, 
Concord, N. C,; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 
822, Spartanburg, S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 182, LaGrange, Ga.: 
Harold P. Goller, 900 Woodside Bldg., Tel., 8718, Greenville. S. C. 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer and Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C.;: Bonded Service Wure- 
house, Allanta, Ga.; Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. 
C.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York 
City. Curn Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.., 
W. R. Joyner, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Biidg. 
Spartanburg, S. C., J. Cantey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales 
Co., Woodside Bhig., Greenville, S. C.. J. Alden Simpson, Mgr.; Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.). Hurt Bide. At 
lanta, Ga. C. G. Stover, Mgr.;: Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., 
ns gh Ala., L. H. Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient 
points, 


CURTIS & MAKBLE MACHINE CO., 72 eerertd e St.. Worcester. 
Mass. Sou, Keps.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg.., W. F. Wood. 
wari, tel, 3336; Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Coa.; 
New York, N. ¥.. 200 Fifth Ave. F. C. Bryant. 


CUTLER, KROGER W., 141 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Tape Repr.: 
M. Bradford Hodges, P. O. Box 752. Atlanta i. Ga. 


DAKY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. 
Humphries, P. 0. Box 8438, Greenville, S. C.: John H. O'Neill. P. 0. 
we 720, Atlanta, Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. 0, Box 515. Spartanburg, 


DAY'LON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Son. 0. Cole. 
P. 0. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.; Kenneth Karns, P. Green 
ville, S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga.; T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury. N. C. Sou. Jobbers: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.: 
Textile Mill Ree are Co., Chariotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co.., 
Greensboro, Young & Vann Sup ily Co., Birmingham, Ala.: In 
dustrial Supply. Inc.. LaGrange. Ga.; Textile Supply Co.. Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. 5 THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Aslieville. N. C 
Sou. Service Repr.: L. C. Denison, P. 0. Box 4072, Asheville. N. C. 


DODENHOFF Co., W. D., 619 Rutherford St., Greenville. S. C. 


DRAPER CORPORATION. Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Wure- 
houses, S. C.. Clare H. Draper, Jr.: Atlanta, Ga,, 242 
Forsyth St.. S.W., W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. Electrochemicals Dn; 
Main Office, Wilmington, Del.: Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St.. Le 
Roy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore. Technical Man: 
N. P. Arnold, 2886 Alston Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man: 
O. S. McCullers, 208 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C., Tech. Repr. 
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Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Re- 
versing Switch with limit 
stops up and down. 


‘Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 


QNEPIECE 


FVUBMACE LINING 


oe US TRADE MARK Pat Off 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


URNACES 


leather Belting 


all types 


CHECK (domestic: STRAPS 
Goodrich Mechanical Rubber Goods 


KEYSTONE BELTING COMPANY 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Representative 
T. J. DIGBY, JR. + BOX 244 + PHONE 159-W + GREER, S.C. 


and ECONOMY 

CARD ROOM BOBBINS 
CREEL, TWISTER,AND WARP SPOOLS 
CONES - TUBES - ROLLS 


SKEWERS 
CLEARER BOARDS 


SCAVENGER ROLLS. ETC. 


Charlotte, 


Terrell Machine 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 
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} Reg. U. S. P. O. 
Hicks, American, Wilson, U. S. Standard 
A 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, 
preserve the SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning room since 
- the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


& @ 4 @ 4 


NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
A New Chemical Treatment 


Manufactured only by the . 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Pawtucket, R. |. 
131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 
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Our Service Backed by 
Years of Experience 
—enables us to give you the Best in the 


MANUFACTURE OF 
STEEL ROLLS 
FLYER PRESSERS 
CARD ROOM SPINDLES 
LIFTING RODS 


REPAIR OF 


STEEL ROLLS 
ROVING SPINDLES 
SPINNING SPINDLES 
FLYERS 


OVERHAULING OF 
FLY FRAMES 
SPINNING FRAMES 
TWISTERS 
SPOOLERS 

MOVING OF 


ALL KINDS OF TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Inc. 


We Manufacture, 
Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 
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PAUL B. EATON, 218 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. cv. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS Phy Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118% 
W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.; Clifton E. 
Watson, Mer. Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Barris. Harris Mfg. Co.., dy 
P. 0. Box 1982, Phone Main 2648, Atlanta, Ga.; W. Alvin Br: 

Box 1487, Dallas, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
and Allen Bidg., Greenville, Ss. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Warehouse, 
248 Spring St., N.W.., Atlanta, Ga. A. G: Loughridge, Ga. and Ala. 
po aly Stanley D. Berg, 821 N. Caswell Rd., Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas 

epr 


iley, P.O 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 8908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern 
Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GATES RUBBER CO. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 W. Fifth 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; 801-2 Liberty National Life Bldg... Birmingham, 
Aka.: 110 Milby St., Houston, Tex.: 2213 Griffin St.. Dallas, Tex. Sales 
Office at 788 C. & S, National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. J. W. 
Lassiter, Sou. Sales Mgr.; Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 
Reps.: G. P. W. Black, 107 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C.; H. G. 
Thompson, 97 Tacoma Circle, Asheville, N. C.; Guy H. Sowards 2011 
Fairview Road, Raleigh, N. C.; Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox Road, 


Atlanta, Ga.: H. C. Sturtevant, 210 E. Franklin St., Office No. 5, Rich-| 


mond, Va.; Dudley H. R. Wigg, 403-404 National Bank of Commerce 
Bidg.., Norfolk Va.;: W. A. Counts, Res. Mer... Law and Commerce 
Bldg., Bluefield, W. Va.; Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. Combustion 
Engineers, E. H. p Balt Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Campbell, Charlotte. 


fice and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. 
Williams, Mgr. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, 
Griffin, Ga., Tel. 8157: Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229; 
Ralph Gossett. 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150; Wm. J. 
Moore, P. O. Box 1528, Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS. Franklin Ave., Ext., Gastonia, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester 4, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: D. A. 
Ahlstrand, S. E. Dist. Mer., P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga.: W. F. 
McAnulty, 2010 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte. N. C., Phone 3- 9578: F. W. 
Tisdell, P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga., Phone; P. T. Pinckney, RS 
Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black, 
Woodside Bldg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; The Cameron & Barkley Co.., 
160 Meeting St., Charleston, S. C.: Columbus Iron Works Co., 901 
Front St.. Columbus, Ga.; The Textile Mill Supply Co., 13800 S. Mint 
St., Charlotte, N. C.;: Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts., Pine Bluff, Ark.: Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Tex- 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York. ay ot 


arkana, Ark.; Keith-Simmons Co., Inc.,.Cummins Station, Nashville, 


Tenn.; MecGowin-Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., 118-125 N. Water St.., 
Mobile, Ala.; Henry A. Petter Supply Co., 101-214 S. First St., Padu- 
cah, Ky.:; Southern Supply Co., E. Orleans St., Jackson, Tenn.: Lewis 
Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply & Hardware Co.. 822 
Tchoupitoul: is ‘St., New Orleans, La.: Weaks Supply Co., Fourth and 
Jefferson Sts.. Monroe. La.: Battey Machinery Co., 100-120 N. Second 
Ave., Rome, Ga.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville, Fla.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 107 S. Franklin St.. 
Tampa, Fla.; Fulton Supply Co... 842 Nelson St.. Atlanta, Ga.: Sharp 
Battery & Electric Co., Broad at Fourth St., Chattanooga, Tenn.: Ten- 
nessee Mill & Mine Supply Co., 406-12 State St.. Knoxville, Tenn.: The 
Young & Vann Supply Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; Lewis 
Supply Co., 477 S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Green one N. C. Phone 5678. 
Geo, A. McFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205. A. A. “Red” Brame, Repr. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL, CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. vison Offices: 
emp Ga. Fi M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.: W. G. rtson, Jr., 
sper rtanburg, J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter. 
Charlotte, G. P. Knig, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y.; “Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; 
Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, O. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg. Atlanta, Ga., J. C. 
Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C Imer J, McVey, Mer. ; 
= Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service represen- 
atives, 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. Sou. 
Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Rep.: L. M. 
Boes, Box 517, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling 
Agent for A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 808 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div., 1801 More- 
head St. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: oa & Elgert, 7 St. Paul St.. 
Baltimore, Md.: T. E. Hansen, Box 898, Glen Allen, Va.: S. P. 
Schwoyer, 802% Otteray Drive, P. 0. Box 1507, High Point, ©. 
Schultze, 1801 W. Morehead St. Charlotte, N. C: L Brooks, 100 
Jones Ave., Greenville, S. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2788 yes Road, At- 
lanta, Ga.: V. C. Shaden, P. O. ‘Box 935, Chattan a, Tenn.;: J. W. 
Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto, Houston, Tex.: H. J. Reid, 212 Lamont 
Drive, Decatur, Ga. (Size Demonstrator) : Ww. Cc. McMann, Textiles Sales 
Dept., 1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.;: W. A. Isenberg, Lubri- 
cation Engineer, 1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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_ HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. 0. Box 2084, Phone 38-8692, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Plant, 244 
Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; Ww. 
Reps. : Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. ; 
Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Carl M. Moore, 888 
York St.., Gastonia, N. C. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., ao O. Sou. Reprs.: J. H, 
Mason, P. O. Box 897, Greensboro, N. C. . L. Jackson, 900 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. ee 
W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. —— Mer B. Hen- 
derson, O. Box 188, Greer, S. C.; Sou. ‘Servic y Mgr. cab 5. Griffin, 
r. @. Box 8096, Charlotte, N. C.; Asst. Sou. rvice Mer., H. McM. 
Bush, 818 W. Bessemer Ave., Greensboro, N, C: Sou. Repr.: William 
r, Russell, Box 778, Atlanta. Ga.; Sou. Subsidiary, The KE. H. Jacobs 
Mfg. Corp., Box 8096, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.: Charlotte he = Co.., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C helby Supply Co.., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hardware’ 
Co., Anderson, S. C.; Montgomery ‘& Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg, S. 
C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Greenville Textile Supply 
Co., Greenville, 5. Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co., My C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co.. Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & Vann Supply Co., Birming- 
1am a 


' JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville pies Charlotte, N. C., P. O. 
Box 1118, Stephen J. Hawes, Norman P. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, 0. Sou, Office, 1200 Woodside 


Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. Her, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: 


Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Green- 
ville, S. C.: Luke J. Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; 
F. M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO., Ed. S. Kempton, 882-84 N. Ma- 
rietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 218 N. Third St., _ Pa. Sou. 
Rep.: T. J. Digby, Jr., P. O. ‘Box 244, Greer, S. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Charlotte Repr.: 
Frank Burke. Phone 8-4287. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: A. Henry Gaede. P. 0. Box 1088, Charlotte, N. C.; W. R. 
Sargent. P. O. Box 1044, Greenville,  <. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., C., Pea H. Her- 
sey, Selling Agent, 44 Norwood Place’ Greenville, 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., ae S.C. New 
England Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 870 Fourth Ave.; New York City. Sou. 
Rep.: Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, Ms ee 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, Ohio. Sou. Repr.., 
Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 East 42nd St., New 
York City. Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Char- 
lotte. N. C.. Fred O. Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales 
Staples, Z. N. Holler, J. W. Ivey, Frank Thomas, John  . a. Vernon 
Woodside, Harold Dinges. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. 0. Box 4854, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. 
Hollister-Moreland Co., P. 0. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. ‘ 


METALLIZING CO. OF AMERICA, 1880 W. Congress St., Chicago, 
Ill. Sou. Offices: E. J. Ferring, Mer., 901 William-Oliver Bldg., At- 
lanta 8, Ga.; E. M. Kay, Mer., 120 Brevard Court, Charlotte 2, N. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 
Main St.. Dallas, oe" Texas and Arkansas: Eastern Rep. (in- 
cluding Canada), E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; 
European Rep., Mellor Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., 814 W. Henry St., Spartanburg, S. C. 
Treas. and Gen. Mer., Paul C. Thomas: Sec., W. H. Bishop. Sou. 
Reprs.: J. P. Carter, x. Tf. Moore, John T. Wilkes. 


BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
General Office, 40 Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. 
Mer., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to 
Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: W. L. Barker. 
R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn, A. R. Akerstrom, 201 W. First St.., 
Charlotte. mts H. Shuford, Jefferson Standard Bldg.. Greensboro. 
Rodgers, 1202 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
White. American Savings Bank Bidg.., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H.: Jackson. 
Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts.., Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, Jr., 806 
Masdnic Temple Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER 0... 854 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 181 W. gf ted . i Charlotte, N. C. Sou 
Agt.. L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Union 
Mills, N. C.: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Pe Wh a: . Johnstone, 
P. O. Box 998, Gastonia, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. 
Reps.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 
267, Gastonia, N. C.: Arthur W. Harris. 448 Stonewall St., S.W : 
lanta, Ga.;: Henry H. Hersey, Norwood Place, Greenville, S.C. 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 202 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 8-7191, Charlotte, N. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. Thomason, 
Sou. Dist. Mer. 
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C. A. Auffmordt & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1336: 


Fiction 


468 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK: Y 


TRADE MARK 


SANITARY CHEMICALS AND SUPPLIES. 


Scrubbing Powder, Scrub Soap, Pine Oil and Coal 
Tar Disinfectants, Insecticides, Deodorants, Liquid 
and Powdered Hand Soap, Bow! Cleaner, Kleen- 
Aire (Formaldehyde) Spray, and Waxes. 


CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 


Phone 154 NEWTON, N. C. Box 201 


_Appron Division of the 
Norlander-Young Machine Co. 


So. York Road - Gastonia. N. C. 


Manufacturing and Repairing 


ALL TYPES 
Picker and Conveyor Aprons 


The Norlander Quality of workmanship and 
materials is built into the product and the 
Service of Young makes the job complete. 
Call 1084 for QUALITY and SERVICE 


40 Years Experience Manufacturing and 
Repairing TEXTILE MACHINERY 


B. F. GOODRICH INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


When bought from us, the price includes: 


Multi-V Belts 
F. (1) Engineered Application 
Hose 
Belts (4) Guaranteed Satisfaction 


Phone \ = ——————— : Phone 
26 \ Se S.R. & V.G. BROOKSHIRE ¢ 534 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS TO THE 
w TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
CREATIVE COUNSEL 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


OPERATING METHODS 
MECHANICAL SURVEY 
METHODS 


10 High Street - - 
318 Montgomery Bldg. - 


- - Boston, Mass. 
Spartanburg, C. 
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VATS 
BOILERS 


Stainless Clad Steel 
Monel Metal 


R.D. COLE MANUFACTURING C0. 
NEWNAN, GEORGIA 


1s8sa4 


(ENGINEERING SALES) TANKS 
6] 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. ee John P. Batson, P. O. 
Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, York Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N Sou. .: Edwin 
W. Klumph and Cliff C. Myers, 121 E. 8rd St., ‘Charlotte, . Cir Cliff 
Smith, P. 0. Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle “ Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Kep.: 
C. H. Patrick, P. 0. Box 800, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Ware- 
house, Textile Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., ond Charlotte, 
N.C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach. 
PEASE & CO.. J. N., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., = 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; 
Cedar Kapids. lowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Megr., 805 Bona Allien 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, tlanta Office: C. T. 
Lassiter, Greensboro,’ N. C.;: Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg.., 
Spartanburg, S. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


FIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant 
Pa. Dist. Sales Office. 615 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, 
: James R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mgr. 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Spartanburg. S. C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and 
Health and Welfare Plans Diy.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. 


RAGAN RING \ sao Atlanta, Ga. John H. Foard, Box 574, Phone 
178. Newton, N. ¢ 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2816 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO.. 222 W. Washington Square. Philadelphia.. Pa. 
Sou. Office: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr.. 1109 Independence Bidg.., 
Charlotte, N. C.. Phone 2-8201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., 


N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Phone Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office. Box 1045, 
Greenville. S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply 
Co.. Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Tex- 
tile Supply Co.., Dallas, Tex. 


_$ACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 ieteervinenes St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle. Sou. Agt.; 
Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles. A. Comer, Selling Agts.; 
Greenville, S. C.. H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. S. 
Meservey, 1384 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.; Ga. and Ala. Repr.: G. H. 
Spencer, P. O. Box 1297, Gastonia, N. C.: N. C. Repr.: Jack Alexan- 
der, 2024 Rozzell’s Ferry Rd., Charlotte. N. C.; part of N. C. and S.C 
Repr.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan St.. Kingsport, Tenn.; Tenn. and 
Va. Repr.: J. D. Cox, V.-Pres., Greenville Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and 
Kingsport, Tenn.; O. L. Carter, 202 Aberdeen Ave., Greenville, S. C 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 
Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co.., 
224 W. ist St., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St.. 
Greenville. S. C. South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro. 
N. C.: Columbia Warehouse & Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St.. Co- 
lumbia. S. C.: Terminal Storage Corp., 817 N. 17th St., Richmond. 
Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., Water and Mathews Sts., Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. P st. Sou. 
Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 1016% Minerva Ave.. 'N. 

Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.: M. W. Fletcher, 2978 
Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


SOUTHEASTERN CONSTRUCTION CO., Charlotte, N. C. Earle 
Whitton, Pres. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 286-8 Forsyth St., S.W.. Atlanta, Ga. 
Sou. Reps.: A. P. Mauldin, 1876 Graham St., S.W., Atlanta. Ga.; E. G. 
Merritt, 549 Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt, 1428 
Peachtree St., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Riley, 8018 Monroe St.. Co- 
lumbia, S. C.: S. C. Smith, 2526 Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta. Ga. 


SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. CO.. Inc., Gaffney, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-414 W. Fourth St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mer. 


FOR BEST RESULTS 
Use 
Textile Bulletin Want Ads 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes 
ag ee | Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; 
L. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern m Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, 
H. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Blidg., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. T. O'Steen, 
Greenville, S. C.; H. F. Taylor, Jr., P. 0. Box 1808, Charlotte, N. C.; 
W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britian, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. 
Bristoll, 104 Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 8795, Narberth, Pa.; G. R. 
Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.; 
M. A. Hawkins, 8818 General Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New 
Orleans, La.;: H. C. Jones, c/o The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries 
.. S.W.., Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.: W. D. Low, Fox Drive, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.: G. J. McLernan, 209 Hubbard St., San Antonio, Tex.; 
C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St.., Charlotte, N. C. 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. Carolinas and Georgia Dis- 
tributors: Moreland Chemical Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Alle 
heny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. ‘Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg., 
x 1917, Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Megr.: Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service, Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 
1899, Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mar. of 
Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales 
and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Bivd.. Box 
1496, Atlanta, Ga.. Vernon A. Graff, Mer.: Southern Shuttles, a division. 
of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C.—J. J. 

Kaufman, Jr.. Mgr.: Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr... W. N. 
Kline, 2500 Roswell Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand 
Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall River, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, Greenville. S. C.; 
J. Quillen, P. 0. Box 448, Spartanburg, S. C. 


STEWART MACHINE CO., Inc., Ed S. Kempton, Treas. 882 N. 
Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 


wae MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and 
gr. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk. 
Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all 
ke Lubrication. Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk. Va.:;: 

oe S. Brooklyn Sta., Baltimore, Md.: W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, 
M. Edwards, Goldsboro, N. C.: W. P. Warner and R. L. ire 
N. B. D. Heath and C .W. Meador. Charlotte. N. 

S. Leonard, Greenville. S. C.: F. G. Mitchell, 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta. Ga.: A. C. Keiser, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.: J. G. Myers. 
Birmingham, Ala.: P. H. Baker, textile engineer, New York. N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO., Greenville, S. C. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Green 
ville. S. C.: Johnson City. Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 
Johnston Bldg. Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. 0. Box 816, Greenville, 
Ragan, High Point, N. C.: A. D. Roper, Johnson City, 

enn. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
age William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose. P. O. Box 792. Green- 

e, S. C.: Oliver B. Land. P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. 
Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL REFINING PRODUCTS CO., 1188 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Sou. Reprs.: S. Dawson, Seminole Trailer Park. R. No. 8. 
Charlotte. N. C.: S.- Atwood, Gilbert Hotel, Norfolk, Va J. B. 
Grooms, 629 W. Charlotte St., Charlotte, N. C.: J. B. Tyson, “58 Pet- 
tus Ave., Mobile, Ala.: J. King. 1116 Capital St.. Houston, Tex. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. Offices. 819 
Johnston Bldg... Charlotte, N. C. Agents: I. FE. Wynne and R. 
Mauldin: 903 Norris Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agent, I. E. Wynne. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W.,. New York City. Sou. Rep.:. T. Holt 
Haywood, 612 S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 281, W. 
Washington St., Greenville, S. C.. Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mgr. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I.. with Sou. Office 
and Stock Room at 178 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. 
C. Also stock room in charge of W. L. Hudson, 1021 Virginia Ave. 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO.. Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, 
Sou. Mgr., 11 Perry Road. Phone Greenville 1869. Greenville. S. C. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co.. Greenville, S. C.: Odell Mill Supply Co.. 
Greenshoro, N. C.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas, Tex.: 
R. B. Dorman. Box 66. Station C. Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO... W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Fac- 
tory at Rock Hill. S. C. Sou, Reps.: M..M. McCann, Box 825, ag 
ton, N. C.: Henry Papini. 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.: W. E. 
Searcy, Ill. Box 128, Griffin. Ga 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Office: Walter 
F. Daboll. 810 Woodside Bidg.., Greenville, 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. 0. Box 1694, Charlotte. 
N.C. Phone 8-9881. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mere. : 1817 
Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office ; 
M. J Bentley, Selling Agent, Atlanta Office, 1817 Healey Bldg. 
WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 

WINDLE & Co., J. H., 281 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 

WOU. JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: R. Bruning. 


802 coe ig Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searsil, Route No. 
15. Tenn. 
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Any way you look at it 


” | 
THEY ARE ALL FUGITIVE” 


“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 


“CASCADE” for LOOMS : 
“SPIN TWIST” for Spinners and Twisters 
LESS SLIP—Not Affected by Machinery Oil 
MORE PICKS PER MINUTE! 
LOWER COST PER BOLT OR SKEIN! 


THE 


AKRON BELTING Co. 
AKRON, OHIO 


Leather Makers Since 1885 
Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 53 years. 


Southern Representatives 
RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE 
15 Augusta Street Greenville, S. C. 


AKRON BELTIN© COMPANY 
406 South Second Street Memphis, Tenn. 


. 


4 SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
87 
| ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS bide | 
ED W ARD H. BEST & Cx> NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES | 
A. M. KNIGHT W. M. DYNES S. T. DOUGLAS, JR. M. F, FRYER 
EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 WwW. “Doathoes Mass. Newton, Mass. Westwood, Mass. Lynnfield, a 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
Pu H. W. Curtis SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 
inecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J, 
SIEVE _B. UHLE YOUNG 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


RALPH GOSSETT—WILLIAM J. MOORE 
15 Augusta St., Telephone 150 


ELIZABETH - N-J CHARLOTTE 
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COMPANY 


West Warwick, Rhode Island | 
580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK + ROCK HILL, S. C. 
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